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Remarks 

Claim Rejections 35 USC § § 101, 112 First Paragraph-Utility 

The Examiner has rejected claims 1-35, 77 and 80-85 under 35 USC § 101 alleging that 
they are drawn to an invention with no apparent or disclosed patentable utility. First, the 
Examiner asserts that the polypeptide has been assigned a function because of its similarity to 
known proteins and then alleges that "it is commonly known in the art that sequence-to-function 
methods of assigning protein function are prone to error" citing Doerks, et al 1998, Brenner 
1999 and Bork etal 1996. 

The Examiner then goes on to state that even if arguendo, the nucleic acid encoding 
nGPCR-54 is found to be a G protein coupled receptor "its function is unknown" and that 

"Until some actual and specific significance can be attributed to the protein identified in 
the specification as nGPCR-54, the instant invention is incomplete. The polypeptide 
encoded by the nucleic acids of the invention is known to be structurally analogous to 
proteins that are known in the art as G protein coupled receptors. In the absence of 
knowledge of the natural substrate or biological significance of this protein, there is no 
immediately obvious patentable use for it." 

The Applicants disagree. 

I. The Applicable Legal Standard 

To meet the utility requirement of sections 101 (and 1 12) of the Patent Act, the patent 

applicant need only show that the claimed invention is "practically useful," Anderson v. Natta, 480 

F.2d 1392, 1397, 178 USPQ 458 (CCPA 1973) and confers a "specific benefit" on the public. 

Brenner v. Manson, 383 U.S. 519, 534-35, 148 USPQ 689 (1966). As discussed in a recent Court 

of Appeals for the Federal Circuit case, this threshold is not high: 

An invention is "useful" under section 101 if it is capable of providing some 
identifiable benefit. See Brenner v. Manson, 383 U.S. 519, 534 [148 USPQ 689] (1966); 
Brookiree Corp. v. Advanced Micro Devices, Inc., 977 F.2d 1555, 1571 [24 USPQ2d 
1401] (Fed. Cir. 1992) ("to violate Section 101 the claimed device must be totally 
incapable of achieving a useful result"); Fuller v. Berger, 120 F. 274, 275 (7th Cir. 
1903) (test for utility is whether invention "is incapable of serving any beneficial end"). 
Juicy Whip Inc. v. Orange Bang Inc., 51 USPQ2d 1700 (Fed. Cir. 1999). 
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While an asserted utility must be described with specificity, the patent applicant need not 
demonstrate utility to a certainty. In Stiftung v. Renishaw PLC, 945 R2d 1 173, 1 180, 20 
USPQ2d 1094 (Fed. Cir. 1991), the United States Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit 
explained: 

An invention need not be the best or only way to accomplish a certain result, and it need 
only be useful to some extent and in certain applications: "[T]he fact that an invention has 
only limited utility and is only operable in certain applications is not grounds for finding 
lack of utility." Envirotech Corp. v. Al George, Inc., 730 F.2d 753, 762, 221 USPQ 473, 
480 (Fed. Cir. 1984). 

The specificity requirement is not, therefore, an onerous one. If the asserted utility is 
described so that a person of ordinary skill in the art would understand how to use the claimed 
invention, it is sufficiently specific. See Standard Oil Co. v. Montedison, S.p.a., 212 U.S.P.Q. 
327, 343 (3d Cir. 1981). The specificity requirement is met unless the asserted utility amounts to a 
"nebulous expression" such as "biological activity" or "biological properties" that does not convey 
meaningful information about the utility of what is being claimed. Cross v. Lizuka, 753 F.2d 1040, 
1048 (Fed. Cir. 1985). 

In addition to conferring a specific benefit on the public, the benefit must also be 
"substantial." Brenner, 383 U.S. at 534. A "substantial" utility is a practical, "real-world" utility. 
Nelson v. Bowler, 626 F.2d 853, 856,206 USPQ 881 (CCPA 1980). As demonstrated in the Juicy 
Whip and Brooktree cases, supra, a mere "identifiable" benefit is substantial. So long as the 
claimed invention is not totally incapable of achieving a useful result, it meets the "substantiality" 
requirement. Ids. 

If persons of ordinary skill in the art would understand that there is a "well-established" 
utility for the claimed invention, the threshold is met automatically and the applicant need not 
make any separate showing to demonstrate utility, regardless of what is disclosed in the patent 
specification. Manual of Patent Examination Procedure at § 706.03(a). Only if there is no "well- 
established" utility for the claimed invention must the applicant demonstrate the practical benefits 
of the invention. Id. 

Once the patent applicant identifies a specific utility, the claimed invention is presumed to 
possess it. In re Cortright, 165 F.3d 1353, 1357, 49 USPQ2d 1464 (Fed Cir. 1999); In re Brana, 
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51 R3d 1560, 1566; 34 USPQ2d 1436 (Fed. Cir. 1995). In that case, the Patent Office bears the 
burden of demonstrating that a person of ordinary skill in the art would reasonably doubt that the 
asserted utility could be achieved by the claimed invention. Id. To do so, the Patent Office must 
provide evidence or sound scientific reasoning. See In re Langer, 503 R2d 1380, 1391-92, 183 
USPQ 288 (CCPA 1974). If and only if the Patent Office makes such a showing, the burden shifts 
to the applicant to provide rebuttal evidence that would convince the person of ordinary skill that 
there is sufficient proof of utility. Brana, 51 F.3d at 1566. The applicant need only prove a 
"substantial likelihood" of utility; certainty is not required. Brenner, 383 U.S. at 532. 
EL The Examiner has misstated the Art as to Predictability of Associating Sequence with 
Function 

As noted above the Examiner cites literature identifying some of the difficulties that may 
be involved in predicting protein function, none of the cited references suggests that functional 
homology cannot be inferred by a reasonable probability in any particular case. It is well-known 
that the probability that two unrelated polypeptides share more than 40% sequence homology 
over 70 amino acid residues is exceedingly small. Brenner et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. 95:6073- 
78 (1998) (Exhibit 1). Given homology in excess of 40% over many more than 70 amino acid 
residues, the probability that the polypeptide encoded for by our claimed polynucleotides is 
related to the reference polypeptides is, accordingly, very high. None of the Examiner's cited 
references contradicts Brenner's basic rule. Nor do they contradict our additional evidence of 
similarity to the G-protein coupled receptors, e.g., with respect to the presence of clearly 
delineated 7 transmembrane domains and conserved cysteine residues in the extracellular loops. 
At most, these articles cited by the USPTO individually and together stand for the proposition 
that it is difficult to make predictions about function with certainty. The standard applicable in this 
case is not, however, proof to certainty, but rather proof to reasonable probability as noted in the 
section above. 

Under the Patent Law, the USPTO must accept the applicant's demonstration that the 
polypeptide encoded by the claimed invention is a member of a particular protein family and that 
utility is proven by a reasonable probability unless the USPTO can demonstrate through evidence 
or sound scientific reasoning that a person of ordinary skill in the art would doubt the asserted 
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utility. See In re Langer, 503 F.2d 1380, 1391-92, 183 USPQ 288 (CCPA 1974). The Examiner 
has simply not provided sufficient evidence or sound scientific reasoning to the contrary. 

The Rejection Under 35 U.S.C. §101 Should be Withdrawn. 

The Examiner has rejected claims 1-35, 77 and 80-85 alleging that the claimed invention is 

not supported by a specific and substantial asserted utility or a well-established utility. The 

Applicants respectfully traverse this rejection. 

A. GPCR proteins have a well established utility. 

Many medically significant biological processes are mediated by signal transduction 
pathways involving G-proteins and other second messengers, and G protein coupled seven 
transmembrane receptor proteins are recognized as important therapeutic targets for a wide range 
of diseases. According to a recently issued United States patent, nearly 350 therapeutic agents 
targeting GPCRs have been successfully introduced onto the market in only the last fifteen years. 
(See U.S. Patent No. 6,114,127, at coL 2, lines 45-50.) A recent journal review reported that 
most GPCR ligands are small and can be mimicked or blocked with synthetic analogues. That, 
together with the knowledge that numerous GPCRs are targets of important drugs in use today, 
make identification of GPCRs "a task of prime importance." (See Exhibit 2, Marchese et al., 

Trends Pharmacol. Set, 20(9): 370-5., 1999.) Thus, the allegations that there is no well \ 

\ 

established utility for proteinsjoflthe-dassJhat the Applicants are now claiming is directly refuted 

j 

by industry evidence. In this respect, the G protein coupled receptor family is analogous to the 
chemical genus that was the subject of In re Folkers, 145 USPQ 390 (CCPA 1965) (Compound 
that belongs to class of compounds, members of which are recognized as useful, is considered 
useful under §101.) The Patent Office does not serve the public by attempting to substitute a 
formulaic analysis of § 101 for the established judgment of the biopharmaceutical industry as to 
what is "useful. 1 ' If the Patent Office is aware of any literature from the industry suggesting that 
GPCR's are not useful, the Applicants request that it be made of record. 

Applicants would note for the record that the patent office apparently agrees with 
Applicant's reasoning in that it has granted and apparently continues to grant patents to G-protein 
coupled receptors, their encoding polynucleotides and antibodies directed to them in which no 
natural substrate/ligand or specific biological significance is ascribed to the protein. Specifically, 
Applicants would like to bring the following US Patents to the Examiner's attention: 
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US Patent 6,518,414 Maclennan "Molecular Cloning and Expression of G-Protein Coupled 
Receptors" (Claims an isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 6,511,826 Li et al. "Polynucleotides Encoding Human G-Protein Chemokine Receptor 
(CCR5) HDGNR10" (Claims an isolated polynucleotide encoding a protein identified as a 
"chemokine receptor" with no specific chemokine identified) 

US Patent 6,372,891 Soppet et al. "Human G-Protein Receptor HPRAJ70" (Claims an antibody 
directed to a G-protein coupled receptor) 

US Patent 6,361,967 Agarwal et al. "AXOR10, A G-Protein Coupled Receptor" (Claims an 
isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 6,348,574 Godiska et al. "Seven Transmembrane Receptors" (Claims an antibody 
directed to a G-protein coupled receptor) 

US Patent 6,114,139 Hinuma et al. "G-Protein Coupled Receptor Protein and A DNA Encoding 
the Receptor" (Claims an isolated polynucleotide) Describe below. 
US Patent 6,111,076 Fukusumi et al. "Human G-Protein Coupled Receptor (HIBCD07)" 
(Claims isolated polypeptide) 

US Patent 6,107,475 Godiska et al. "Seven Transmembrane Receptors" (Claims isolated 
polynucleotide and methods) 

US Patent 6, 096,868 Halsey et al. "ECR 673: A 7-Transmembrane G-Protein Coupled 
Receptor" (Claims isolated polypeptide) 

US Patent 6,090,575 Li et al. "Polynucleotides Encoding Human G-Protein Coupled Receptor 
GPR1" (Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 6,071,722 Elshourbagy et al. "Nucleic Acids Encoding A G-Protein Coupled 7TM 
Receptor (AXOR-1)" (Claims an isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 6, 071,719 Halsey et al. "DNA Encoding ECR 673: A 7-Transmembrane G-Protein 
Coupled Receptor" (Claims an isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 6,060,272 Li et al. "Human G-Protein Coupled Receptors" (Claims isolated 
polynucleotide) 

US Patent 6,048,711 Hinuma et al. "Human G-Protein Coupled Receptor Polynucleotides" 
(Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 6,030,804 Soppet et al. "Polynucleotides Encoding G-Protein Parathyroid Hormone 
Receptor HLTDG74 Polypeptides" (Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 6,025,154 Li et al. "Polynucleotides Encoding Human G-Protein Chemokine Receptor 
HDGNR10" (Claims an isolated polynucleotide encoding a protein identified as a "chemokine 
receptor" with no specific chemokine identified) 

US Patent 5,998,164 Li et al. "Polynucleotides Encoding Human G-Protein Coupled Receptor 
GPRZ" (Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,994,097 Lai et al. "Polynucleotide Encoding Human G-Protein Coupled Receptor" 
(Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,958,729 Soppet et al. "Human G-Protein Receptor HCEGH45" (Claims isolated 
polypeptide) 

US Patent 5,955,309 Ellis et al. "Polynucleotide Encoding G-Protein Coupled Receptor 
(H7TBA62)" (Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,948,890 Soppet et al. "Human G-Protein Receptor HPRAJ70" (Claims isolated 
polypeptide) 
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US Patent 5, 945,307 Glucksmann et al. "Isolated Nucleic Acid Molecules Encoding A G- 
Protein Coupled Receptor Showing Homology to The 5HT Family of Receptors" (Claims isolated 
polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5, 942,414 Li et al. Polynucleotides Encoding Human G-Protein Coupled Receptor 
fflBEFSl" (Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5, 912,335 Bergsma et al. "G-Protein Coupled Receptor HUVCT36" (Claims isolated 
polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,874,245 Fukusumi et al. "Human G-Protein Coupled Receptors (HIBCD07)" 
(Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,871,967 Shabon et al. "Cloning of A Novel G-Protein Coupled 7TM Receptor" 
(Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,869,632 Soppet et al. "Human G-Protein Receptor HCEGH45" (Claims isolated 
polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,856,443 MacLennan et al. "Molecular Cloning and Expression of G-Protein 
Coupled Receptors" (Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,834,587 Chan et al. "G-Protein Coupled Receptor, HLTEX1 1" (Claims isolated 
polypeptide) 

US Patent 5,776,729 Soppet et al. "Human G-Protein Receptor HGBER32" (Claims isolated 
polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,763,218 Fujii et al. "Nucleic Acid Encoding Novel Human G-Protein Coupled 
Receptors" (Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,756, 309 Soppet et al. "Nucleic Acid Encoding A Human G-Protein Receptor 
HPRAJ70 and Method of Producing the Receptor" (Claims isolated polynucleotide) 
US Patent 5,585,476 MacLennan "Molecular Cloning and Expression of G-Protein Coupled 
Receptors" (Claims isolated polynucleotide) 

US Patent 5,759,804 Godiska et al. "Isolated Nucleic Acid Encoding Seven Transmembrane 
Receptors" (Claims isolated polynucleotide and methods) 

Applicants would submit these issued US Patents are evidence of an art recognized utility 
for G-protein coupled receptors whose natural ligand is unknown. If the Patent Office would take 
the position that issued patents are not sufficient evidence of art recognition then Applicants 
respectfully request that this position be made of record. In the alternative, if the Patent Office 
wishes to take the position that these issued patents are directed to non-statutory subject matter, 
then Applicants respectfully request that this position be made of record as well 
Furthermore, the Patent Office has neglected in its blanket statement: 
"In the absence of knowledge of the natural substrate or biological significance of this 
protein, there is no immediately obvious patentable use for [a nucleic acid encoding] it ." 
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that it was well known in the art at the time of Applicant's filing that nucleic acids useful for 

measuring the expression of whole classes of genes are routinely incorporated for use in 

toxicology testing. Nuwaysir et al. Microarrays and Toxicology: The Advent ofToxicogenomics 

24 Molecular Carcnogenesis 153 (1999)(see Exhibit 3) describes, for example, a Human 

ToxChip comprising 2089 human clones. The more genes that are available for use in toxicology 

testing, the more powerful the technique. "Arrays are at their most powerful when they contain 

the entire genome of the species thev are being used to study." John C. Rockett and David J. Dix, 

Application ofDNA Arrays to Toxicology, \Q1 Environ. Health Perspec. 681, No. 8 (1999)(see 

Exhibit 4). Control genes are carefully selected for their stability across a large set of array 

experiments in order to best study the effect of toxicological compounds. Thus, it is art 

recognized there is no expressed gene that is irrelevant to screening for toxicological effects, and 

all expressed genes have a utility for toxicological studies. 

Even if the patent office were to ignore all of the aforementioned evidence of art 

recognition presented above, the historical success in the industry at developing therapeutics 

targeted to GPCR proteins supports a conclusion that the specific and substantial utilities for 

nGPCR-54, discussed in the next sections below, are entirely credible. 

B. Screening for Ligands of nGPCR-54 Taught in the Application is a Specific 
and Substantial Utility 

The use of the nGPCR-54 polypeptide (SEQ ID NO: 86) to screen for ligands that 

activate or inhibit nGPCR-54 is a specific and substantial utility. The use of a particular receptor 

such as nGPCR-54 to identify materials which specifically bind to that receptor is a specific utility 

because the method is not applicable to the general class of receptors. The method (which uses 

nGPCR-54 as a reagent) only identifies binding compounds for nGPCR-54, and cannot be 

expected to identify compounds that bind any other receptor. Stated differently, the identification 

of ligands which specifically bind to nGPCR-54 cannot be carried out with any integral membrane 

protein as asserted by the Examiner, but rather can only be carried out with nGPCR-54, if one 

hopes to have any reasonable expectation of success. The family of GPCRs is large, and the use of 

any other GPCR would not be expected to identify a ligand for nGPCR-54. Thus, a "specific" 

utility exists for nGPCR-54 polypeptides. 
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The identification of ligands which specifically bind nGPCR-54 is a substantial utility. In 
fact, the specification discloses neurological diseases in which nGPCR-54 may have utility due to 
inferred nGPCR-54 involvement in neurological functioning. (See Example 4, especially at p. 121, 
lines 30-35.) As explained in part A, above, the reported track record of successes in the 
pharmaceutical industry at targeting GPCR's (almost 350 marketed therapeutics in 15 years) 
supports a conclusion that such utility is substantial and credible. 

C. The Use of nGPCR-54 as a Tissue Specific Probe is a Specific and 
Substantial Utility 

nGPCR-54 tissue expression is detailed in Example 4, page 121 and brain specific 
expression is explored more fully at Example 11, page 146. Tissue specific markers are 
instrumental in pathology and other fields. If the Patent Office is aware of any scientific literature 
that has cast doubt of the practical utility of tissue specific markers, the Applicants request that it 
be made of record before issuance of any final action, to permit rebuttal and consideration on 
appeal. 

D. The Use of nGPCR-54 as a Chromosomal Specific Probe is a Specific and 
Substantial Utility 

At Example 13, page 148 Applicants localize the nGPCR-54 to chromosome 13 at 
position 13q32. Nucleic acids encoding nGPCR-54 and fragments thereof represent a reagent for 
whole chromosomal identification and identification of translocations of the relevant portion of 
chromosome 13. If the Patent Office is aware of any scientific literature that has cast doubt of the 
practical utility of chromosomal specific markers, the Applicants request that it be made of record 
before issuance of any final action, to permit rebuttal and consideration on appeal. 

E. Conclusion 

In conclusion, the use of nGPCR-54 polypeptides to identify ligands that specifically bind 
to nGPCR-54 has a specific and substantial utility in connection with neurological disorders. 

The expression of nGPCR-54 in well defined tissues provides specific and substantial 
utility as a tissue marker. The expression of nGPCR-54 on chromosome 13 provides specific and 
substantial utility as a chromosomal marker. For these reasons, the rejection under §101 should be 
withdrawn. 

m. The Rejection Under 35 U.S.C. §112, First Paragraph for Lack of Utility 
Should be Withdrawn. 
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In the Office Action, the Patent Office rejected claims 1-35, 77 and 80-85 alleging that the 
claimed invention is not supported by a specific and substantial or a well established utility. In 
support of the rejection, the Examiner relied on the utility rejection "set forth above." The 
Applicants respectfully traverse this rejection, for the reasons set forth above related to the utility 
rejection. 

IV. The Rejection Under 35 U.S.C §112, First Paragraph for Lack of Enablement 
Should be Withdrawn. 

Claim 1 has been amended to make the Examiner's rejection moot. The term "homologous" has 
been deleted. The specification contains support for the amendment of claim 1 to include 
"fragments encoding a polypeptide comprising an epitope specific to said seven transmembrane 
receptor polypeptide" at page 29, lines 13-15 and at page 35 line 33 to page 36 through line 14. 
Claims 77 and 80-85 have been cancelled to facilitate prosecution so as to render the Examiner's 
rejection moot. Applicants reserve the right to present these claims in a later filed application. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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ABSTRACT Pairwise sequence comparison methods have 
been assessed using proteins whose relationships are known 
reliably from their structures and functions, as described in 
the SCOP database [Murzin, A. G., Brenner, S. E., Hubbard, T. 
& Chothia C. (1995) J. MoL Biol 247, 536-540]. The evalua- 
tion tested the programs blast [Altschul, S. F., Gish, W., 
Miller, W., Myers, E. W. & Lipman, D. J. (1990)./. MoL Biol 
215, 403-410], WU-BIAST2 [Altschul, S. F. & Gish, W. (1996) 
Methods EnzymoL 266, 460-480], fasta [Pearson, W. R. & 
Lipman, D. J. (1988) Proc. NatLAcad.Sci. USA 85, 2444-2448], 
and SSEARCH [Smith, T. F. & Waterman, M. S. (1981) J. MoL 
Biol 147, 195-197] and their scoring schemes. The error rate 
of all algorithms is greatly reduced by using statistical scores 
to evaluate matches rather than percentage identity or raw 
scores. The E- value statistical scores of ssearch and fasta are 
reliable: the number of false positives found in our tests agrees 
well with the scores reported. However, the P-values reported 
by blast and wu-blast2 exaggerate significance by orders of 
magnitude, ssearch, fasta ktup = 1, and wu-blast2 perform 
best, and they are capable of detecting almost all relationships 
between proteins whose sequence identities are >30%. For 
more distantly related proteins, they do much less well; only 
one-half of the relationships between proteins with 20-30% 
identity are found. Because many homologs have low sequence 
similarity, most distant relationships cannot be detected by 
any pairwise comparison method; however, those which are 
identified may be used with confidence. 



Sequence database searching plays a role in virtually every 
branch of molecular biology and is crucial for interpreting the 
sequences issuing forth from genome projects. Given the 
method's central role, it is surprising that overall and relative 
capabilities of different procedures are largely unknown. It is 
difficult to verify algorithms on sample data because this 
requires large data sets of proteins whose evolutionary rela- 
tionships are known unambiguously and independently of the 
methods being evaluated. However, nearly all known ho- 
mologs have been identified by sequence analysis (the method 
to be tested). Also, it is generally very difficult to know, in the 
absence of structural data, whether two proteins that lack clear 
sequence_sunilarity_are~unrelated.-This-has_meant_that-al^ 
though previous evaluations have helped improve sequence 
comparison, they have suffered from insufficient, imperfectly 
characterized, or artificial test data. Assessment also has been 
problematic because high quality database sequence searching 
attempts to have both sensitivity (detection of homologs) and 
specificity (rejection of unrelated proteins); however, these 
complementary goals are linked such that increasing one 
causes the other to be reduced. 
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Sequence comparison methodologies have evolved rapidly, 
so no previously published tests has evaluated modern versions 
of programs commonly used. For example, parameters in 
blast (1) have changed, and wu-blast2 (2)— which produces 
gapped alignments— has become available. The latest version 
of fasta (3) previously tested was 1.6, but the current release 
(version 3.0) provides fundamentally different results in the 
form of statistical scoring. 

The previous reports also have left gaps in our knowledge. 
For example, there has been no published assessment of 
thresholds for scoring schemes more sophisticated than per- 
centage identity. Thus, the widely discussed statistical scoring 
measures have never actually been evaluated on large data- 
bases of real proteins. Moreover, the different scoring schemes 
commonly in use have not been compared. 

Beyond these issues, there is a more fundamental question: 
in an absolute sense, how well does pairwise sequence com- 
parison work? That is, what fraction of homologous proteins 
can be detected using modern database searching methods? 

In this work, we attempt to answer these questions and to 
overcome both of the fundamental difficulties that have hin- 
dered assessment of sequence comparison methodologies. 
First, we use the set of distant evolutionary relationships in the 
scop: Structural Classification of Proteins database (4), which 
is derived from structural and functional characteristics (5). 
The scop database provides a uniquely reliable set of ho- 
mologs, which are known independently of sequence compar- 
ison. Second, we use an assessment method that jointly mea- 
sures both sensitivity and specificity. This method allows 
straightforward comparison of different sequence searching 
procedures. Further, it can be used to aid interpretation of real 
database searches and thus provide optimal and reliable 
results. 

Previous Assessments of Sequence Comparison. Several 
previous studies have examined the relative performance of 
different sequence comparison methods. The most encom- 
passing analyses have been by Pearson (6, 7), who compared 
the three most commonly used programs. Of these, the Smith- 
Waterman algorithm (8) implemented in ssearch (3) is the 
oldest and slowest but the most rigorous. Modern heuristics 
have provided blast (1) the speed and convenience to make 
it the m ost po pular prog ram. Intermediate between these_two__ 
is fasta (3), which may be run in two modes offering either 
greater speed (ktup = 2) or greater effectiveness (ktup = 1). 
Pearson also considered different parameters for each of these 
programs. 

To test the methods, Pearson selected two representative 
proteins from each of 67 protein superfamilies defined by the 
pir database (9). Each was used as a query to search the 
database, and the matched proteins were marked as being 
homologous or unrelated according to their membership of pir 
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superfamilies. Pearson found that modern matrices and "In- 
scaling" of raw scores improve results considerably. He also 
reported that the rigorous Smith-Waterman algorithm worked 
slightly better than fasta, which was in turn more effective 
than blast. 

Very large scale analyses of matrices have been performed 
(10), and Henikoff and Henikoff (11) also evaluated the 
effectiveness of blast and fasta. Their test with blast 
considered the ability to detect homologs above a predeter- 
mined score but had no penalty for methods which also 
reported large numbers of spurious matches. The Henikoffe 
searched the swiss-prot database (12) and used prosite (13) 
to define homologous families. Their results showed that the 
BLOSUM62 matrix (14) performed markedly better than the 
extrapolated PAM-series matrices (15), which previously had 
been popular. 

A crucial aspect of any assessment is the data that are used 
to test the ability of the program to find homologs. But in 
Pearson's and the Henikoffs* evaluations of sequence com- 
parison, the correct results were effectively unknown. This is 
because the superfamilies in pir and prosite are principally 
created by using the same sequence comparison methods 
which are being evaluated. Interdependency of data and 
methods creates a "chicken and egg" problem, and means for 
example, that new methods would be penalized for correctly 
identifying homologs missed by older programs. For instance, 
immunoglobulin variable and constant domains are clearly 
homologous, but pir places them in different superfamilies. 
The problem is widespread: each superfamily in pir 48.00 with 
a structural homolog is itself homologous to an average of 1.6 
other pir superfamilies (16). 

To surmount these sorts of difficulties, Sander and Schnei- 
der (17) used protein structures to evaluate sequence com- 
parison. Rather than comparing different sequence compari- 
son algorithms, their work focused on determining a length- 
dependent threshold of percentage identity, above which all 
proteins would be of similar structure. A result of this analysis 
was the hssp equation; it states that proteins with 25% identity 
over 80 residues will have similar structures, whereas shorter 
alignments require higher identity. (Other studies also have 
used structures (18-20), but these focused on a small number 
of model proteins and were principally oriented toward eval- 
uating alignment accuracy rather than homology detection.) 

A general solution to the problem of scoring comes from 
statistical measures (i.e., E-values and P-values) based on the 
extreme value distribution (21). Extreme value scoring was 
implemented analytically in the blast program using the 
Karlin and Altschul statistics (22, 23) and empirical ap- 
proaches have been recently added to fasta and ssearch. In 
addition to being heralded as a reliable means of recognizing 
significantly similar proteins (24, 25), the mathematical trac- 
tability of statistical scores "is a crucial feature of the blast 
algorithm" (1). The validity of this scoring procedure has been 
tested analytically and empirically (see ref. 2 and references in 
ref— 24)r-However~alI~large~empiricahtests~used" random- 
sequences that may lack the subtle structure found within 
biological sequences (26, 27) and obviously do not contain any 
real homologs. Thus, although many researchers have sug- 
gested that statistical scores be used to rank matches (24, 25, 
28), there have been no large rigorous experiments on biolog- 
ical data to determine the degree to which such rankings are 
superior. 

A Database for Testing Homology Detection. Since the 
discovery that the structures of hemoglobin and myoglobin are 
very similar though their sequences are not (29), it has been 
apparent that comparing structures is a more powerful (if less 
convenient) way to recognize distant evolutionary relation- 
ships than comparing sequences. If two proteins show a high 
degree of similarity in their structural details and function, it 



is very probable that they have an evolutionary relationship 
though their sequence similarity may be low. 

The recent growth of protein structure information com- 
bined with the comprehensive evolutionary classification in 
the SCOP database (4, 5) have allowed us to overcome previous 
limitations. With these data, we can evaluate the performance 
of sequence comparison methods on real protein sequences 
whose relationships are known confidently. The SCOP database 
uses structural information to recognize distant homologs, the 
large majority of which can be determined unambiguously. 
These superfamilies, such as the globins or the immunoglobu- 
lins, would be recognized as related by the vast majority of the 
biological community despite the lack of high sequence sim- 
ilarity. 

From scop, we extracted the sequences of domains of 
proteins in the Protein Data Bank (pdb) (30) and created two 
databases. One (PDB90D-B) has domains, which were all <9Q% 
identical to any other, whereas (PDB40D-B) had those <40% 
identical. The databases were created by first sorting all 
protein domains in scop by their quality and making a list. The 
highest quality domain was selected for inclusion in the 
database and removed from the list. Also removed from the list 
(and discarded) were all other domains above the threshold 
level of identity to the selected domain. This process was 
repeated until the list was empty. The PDB40D-B database 
contains 1,323 domains, which have 9,044 ordered pairs of 
distant relationships, or ~0.5% of the total 1,749,006 ordered 
pairs. In PDB90D-B, the 2,079 domains have 53,988 relation- 
ships, representing 1.2% of all pairs. Low complexity regions 
of sequence can achieve spurious high scores, so these were 
masked in both databases by processing with the SEG program 
(27) using recommended parameters: 12 1.8 2.0. The databases 
used in this paper are available from http://sss.stanford.edu/ 
sss/, and databases derived from the current version of scop 
may be found at http://scop.mrc-lmb.cam.ac.uk/scop/. 

Analyses from both databases were generally consistent, but 
PDB40D-B focuses on distantly related proteins and reduces the 
heavy overrepresentation in the pdb of a small number of 
families (31, 32), whereas PDB90D-B (with more sequences) 
improves evaluations of statistics. Except where noted other- 
wise, the distant homolog results here are from PDB40D-B. 
Although the precise numbers reported here are specific to the 
structural domain databases used, we expect the trends to be 
general. 

Assessment Data and Procedure. Our assessment of se- 
quence comparison may be divided into four different major 
categories of tests. First, using just a single sequence compar- 
ison algorithm at a time, we evaluated the effectiveness of 
different scoring schemes. Second, we assessed the reliability 
of scoring procedures, including an evaluation of the validity 
of statistical scoring. Third, we compared sequence compari- 
son algorithms (using the optimal scoring scheme) to deter- 
mine their relative performance. Fourth, we examined the 
distribution of homologs and considered the power of pairwise 
sequ ence com pariso n to recognize them. All of the analyses 
usedlhe databases oTstructulrall^ide^ 
new assessment criterion. 

The analyses tested blast (1), version 1.4.9MP, and wu- 
BLAST2 (2), version 2.0al3MP. Also assessed was the fasta 
package, version 3.0t76 (3), which provided fasta and the 
ssearch implementation of Smith-Waterman (8). For 
ssearch and fasta, we used BLOSUM45 with gap penalties 
-12/-1 (7, 16). The default parameters and matrix (BLO- 
SUM62) were used for blast and wu-blast2. 

The "Coverage Vs. Error** Plot. To test a particular protocol 
(comprising a program and scoring scheme), each sequence 
from the database was used as a query to search the database. 
This yielded ordered pairs of query and target sequences with 
associated scores, which were sorted, on the basis of their 
scores, from best to worst. The ideal method would have 
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Fig. 1. Coverage vs. error plots of different scoring schemes for ssearch Smith-Waterman. (A) Analysis of PDB40D-B database. (B) Analysis 
of PDB90D-B database. All of the proteins in the database were compared with each other using the ssearch program. The results of this single 
set of comparisons were considered using five different scoring schemes and assessed. The graphs show the coverage and errors per query (EPQ) 
for statistical scores, raw scores, and three measures using percentage identity. In the coverage vs. error plot, the x axis indicates the fraction of 
all homologs in the database (known from structure) which have been detected. Precisely, it is the number of detected pairs of proteins with the 
same fold divided by the total number of pairs from a common superfamily. pdbwd-b contains a total of 9,044 homologs, so a score of 10% indicates 
identification of 904 relationships. The y axis reports the number of EPQ. Because there are 1,323 queries made in the PDB40D-B all-vs.-all 
comparison, 13 errors corresponds to 0.01, or 1% EPQ. The y axis is presented on a log scale to show results over the widely varying degrees of 
accuracy which may be desired. The scores that correspond to the levels of EPQ and coverage are shown in Fig. 4 and Table 1. The graph 
demonstrates the trade-off between sensitivity and selectivity. As more homologs are found (moving to the right), more errors are made (moving 
up). The ideal method would be in the lower right corner of the graph, which corresponds to identifying many evolutionary relationships without 
selecting unrelated proteins. Three measures of percentage identity are plotted. Percentage identity within alignment is the degree of identity within 
the aligned region of the proteins, without consideration of the alignment length. Percentage identity within both is the number of identical residues 
in the aligned region as a percentage of the average length of the query and target proteins. The hssp equation (17) is H = 290.15/ -0 - 562 where 
/ is length for 10 < / < 80; H > 100 for / < 10; H = 24.7 for / > 80. The percentage identity HSSP-adjusted score is the percent identity within 
the alignment minus H. Smith-Waterman raw scores and E-values were taken directly from the sequence comparison program. 



perfect separation, with all of the homologs at the top of the 
list and unrelated proteins below. In practice, perfect separa- 
tion is impossible to achieve so instead one is interested in 
drawing a threshold above which there are the largest number 
of related pairs of sequences consistent with an acceptable 
error rate. 

Our procedure involved measuring the coverage and error 
for every threshold. Coverage was defined as the fraction of 
structurally determined homologs that have scores above the 
selected threshold; this reflects the sensitivity of a method. 
Errors per query (EPQ), an indicator of selectivity, is the 
number of nonhomologous pairs above the threshold divided 
by the number of queries. Graphs of these data, called 
coverage vs. error plots, were devised to understand how 



protocols compare at different levels of accuracy. These 
graphs share effectively all of the beneficial features of Re- 
ciever Operating Characteristic (ROC) plots (33, 34) but 
better represent the high degrees of accuracy required in 
sequence comparison and the huge background of nonho- 
mologs. 

This assessment procedure is directly relevant to practical 
sequence database searching, for it provides precisely the 
information necessary to perform a reliable sequence database 
search. The EPQ measure places a premium on score consis- 
tency; that is, it requires scores to be comparable for different 
queries. Consistency is an aspect which has been largely 
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Fig. 2. Unrelated proteins with high percentage identity. Hemo- 
globin j3-chain (pdb code lhds chain b, ref. 38, Left) and cellulase E2 
(pdb code ltml, ref. 39, Right) have 39% identity over 64 residues, a 
level which is often believed to be indicative of homology. Despite this 
high degree of identity, their structures strongly suggest that these 
proteins are not related. Appropriately, neither the raw alignment 
score of 85 nor the E-value of 1.3 is significant. Proteins rendered by 
rasmol (40). 



Fig. 3. Length and percentage identity of alignments of unrelated 
proteins in pdbwd-b: Each pair of nonhomologous proteins found with 
ssearch is plotted as a point whose position indicates the length and 
the percentage identity within the alignment. Because alignment 
length and percentage identity are quantized, many pairs of proteins 
may have exactly the same alignment length and percentage identity. 
The line shows the hssp threshold (though it is intended to be applied 
with a different matrix and parameters). 
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Reliability of Statistical Scores (PDB90D-B) 
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Fig. 4. Reliability of statistical scores in PDB90D-B: Each line shows 
the relationship between reported statistical score and actual error 
rate for a different program. E-values are reported for ssearch and 
fast a, whereas P-values are shown for blast and wu-blastz If the 
scoring were perfect, then the number of errors per query and the 
E-values would be the same, as indicated by the upper bold line. 
(P-values should be the same as EPQ for small numbers, and diverges 
at higher values, as indicated by the lower bold line.) E-values from 
ssearch and fasta are shown to have good agreement with EPQ but 
underestimate the significance slightly, blast and wu-blast2 are 
overconfident, with the degree of exaggeration dependent upon the 
score. The results for PDB40D-B were similar to those for PDB90D-B 
despite the difference in number of homologs detected. This graph 
could be used to roughly calibrate the reliability of a given statistical 
score. 

ignored in previous tests but is essential for the straightforward 
or automatic interpretation of sequence comparison results. 
Further, it provides a clear indication of the confidence that 
should be ascribed to each match. Indeed, the EPQ measure 
should approximate the expectation value reported by data- 
base searching programs, if the programs' estimates are accu- 
rate. 

The Performance of Scoring Schemes. All of the programs 
tested could provide three fundamental types of scores. The 
first score is the percentage identity, which may be computed 
in several ways based on either the length of the alignment or 
the lengths of the sequences. The second is a "raw" or 
"Smith- Waterman" score, which is the measure optimized by 
the Smith-Waterman algorithm and is computed by summing 
the substitution matrix scores for each position in the align- 
ment and subtracting gap penalties. In blast, a measure 
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related to this score is scaled into bits. Third is a statistical 
score based on the extreme value distribution. These results 
are summarized in Fig. 1. 

Sequence Identity. Though it has been long established that 
percentage identity is a poor measure (35), there is a common 
rule-of-thumb stating that 30% identity signifies homology. 
Moreover, publications have indicated that 25% identity can 
be used as a threshold (17, 36). We find that these thresholds, 
originally derived years ago, are not supported by present 
results. As databases have grown, so have the possibilities for 
chance alignments with high identity; thus, the reported cutoffs 
lead to frequent errors. Fig. 2 shows one of the many pairs of 
proteins with very different structures that nonetheless have 
high levels of identity over considerable aligned regions. 
Despite the high identity, the raw and the statistical scores for 
such incorrect matches are typically not significant. The prin- 
cipal reasons percentage identity does so poorly seem to be 
that it ignores information about gaps and about the conser- 
vative or radical nature of residue substitutions. 

From the PDB90D-B analysis in Fig. 3, we learn that 30% 
identity is a reliable threshold for this database only for 
sequence alignments of at least 150 residues. Because one 
unrelated pair of proteins has 43.5% identity over 62 residues, 
it is probably necessary for alignments to be at least 70 residues 
in length before 40% is a reasonable threshold, for a database 
of this particular size and composition. 

At a given reliability, scores based on percentage identity 
detect just a fraction of the distant homologs found by 
statistical scoring. If one measures the percentage identity in 
the aligned regions without consideration of alignment length, 
then a negligible number of distant homologs are detected. 
Use of the hssp equation improves the value of percentage 
identity, but even this measure can find only 4% of all known 
homologs at 1% EPQ. In short, percentage identity discards 
most of the information measured in a sequence comparison. 

Raw Scores. Smith-Waterman raw scores perform better 
than percentage identity (Fig. 1), but ln-scaling (7) provided no 
notable benefit in our analysis. It is necessary to be very precise 
when using either raw or bit scores because a 20% change in 
cutoff score could yield a tenfold difference in EPQ. However, 
it is difficult to choose appropriate thresholds because the 
reliability of a bit score depends on the lengths of the proteins 
matched and the size of the database. Raw score thresholds 
also are affected by matrix and gap parameters. 

Statistical Scores. Statistical scores were introduced partly 
to overcome the problems that arise from raw scores. This 
scoring scheme provides the best discrimination between 
homologous proteins and those which are unrelated. Most 
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Fig. 5. Coverage vs. error plots of different sequence comparison methods: Five different sequence comparison methods are evaluated, each 
using statistical scores (E- or P-values). (A) PDB40D-B database. In this analysis, the best method is the slow ssearch, which finds 18% of relationships 
at 1% EPQ. fasta ktup = 1 and wu-blast2 are almost as good. (B) pdbsod-b database. The quick wu-blast2 program provides the best coverage 
at 1% EPQ on this database, although at higher levels of error it becomes slightly worse than fasta ktup = 1 and ssearch. 
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likely, its power can be attributed to its incorporation of more 
information than any other measure; it takes account of the 
full substitution and gap data (like raw scores) but also has 
details about the sequence lengths and composition and is 
scaled appropriately. 

We find that statistical scores are not only powerful, but also 
easy to interpret, ssearch and fasta show close agreement 
between statistical scores and actual number of errors per 
query (Fig. 4). The expectation value score gives a good, 
slightly conservative estimate of the chances of the two se- 
quences being found at random in a given query. Thus, an 
E-value of 0.01 indicates that roughly one pair of nonhomologs 
of this similarity should be found in every 100 different queries. 
Neither raw scores nor percentage identity can be interpreted 
in this way, and these results validate the suitability of the 
extreme value distribution for describing the scores from a 
database search. 

The P-values from blast also should be directly interpret- 
able but were found to overstate significance by more than two 
orders of magnitude for 1% EPQ for this database. Nonethe- 
less, these results strongly suggest that the analytic theory is 
fundamentally appropriate. WU-BLAST2 scores were more re- 
liable than those from blast, but also exaggerate expected 
confidence by more than an order of magnitude at 1% EPQ. 

Overall Detection of Homologs and Comparison of Algo- 
rithms. The results in Fig. 5A and Table 1 show that pairwise 
sequence comparison is capable of identifying only a small 
fraction of the homologous pairs of sequences in PDB40D-B. 
Even ssearch with E-values, the best protocol tested, could 
find only 18% of all relationships at a 1% EPQ. blast, which 
identifies 15%, was the worst performer, whereas fasta 
ktup = 1 is nearly as effective as ssearch. fasta ktup = 2 and 
wu-blast2 are intermediate in their ability to detect ho- 
mologs. Comparison of different algorithms indicates that 
those capable of identifying more homologs are generally 
slower, ssearch is 25 times slower than blast and 6.5 times 
slower than fasta ktup = 1. wu-blast2 is slightly faster than 
fasta ktup = 2, but the latter has more interpretable scores. 

In PDB90D-B, where there are many close relationships, the 
best method can identify only 38% of structurally known 
homologs (Fig. 5B). The method which finds that many 
relationships is WU-BLAST2. Consequently, we infer that the 
differences between fasta kup = 1, ssearch, and wu-blast2 
programs are unlikely to be significant when compared with 
variation in database composition and scoring reliability. 

Fig. 6 helps to explain why most distant homologs cannot be 
found by sequence comparison: a great many such relation- 
ships have no more sequence identity than would be expected 
by chance, ssearch with E-values can recognize >90% of the 
homologous pairs with 30-40% identity. In this region, there 
are 30 pairs of homologous proteins that do not have signif- 
icant E-values, but 26 of these involve sequences with <50 
residues. Of sequences having 25-30% identity, 75% are 
identified by ssearch E-values. However, although the num- 
ber of ho molo gs grows at lower levels of identity, the detection 
falls off sharply: only 40% of homologs with 20-25% identity 
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Fig. 6. Distribution and detection of homologs in pdbwd-b. Bars 
show the distribution of homologous pairs PDB40D-B according to their 
identity (using the measure of identity in both). Filled regions indicate 
the number of these pairs found by the best database searching method 
(ssearch with E-values) at 1% EPQ. The PDB40D-B database contains 
proteins with <40% identity, and as shown on this graph, most 
structurally identified homologs in the database have diverged ex- 
tremely far in sequence and have <20% identity. Note that the 
alignments may be inaccurate, especially at low levels of identity. Filled 
regions show that ssearch can identify most relationships that have 
25% or more identity, but its detection wanes sharply below 25%. 
Consequently, the great sequence divergence of most structurally 
identified evolutionary relationships effectively defeats the ability of 
pariwise sequence comparison to detect them. 

are detected and only 10% of those with 15-20% can be found. 
These results show that statistical scores can find related 
proteins whose identity is remarkably low; however, the power 
of the method is restricted by the great divergence of many 
protein sequences. 

After completion of this work, a new version of pairwise 
blast was released: blastgp (37). It supports gapped align- 
ments, like WU-BLAST2, and dispenses with sum statistics. Our 
initial tests on blastgp using default parameters show that its 
E-values are reliable and that its overall detection of homologs 
was substantially better than that of ungapped blast, but not 
quite equal to that of WU-BLAST2. 



CONCLUSION 

The general consensus amongst experts (see refs. 7, 24, 25, 27 
and references therein) suggests that the most effective se- 
quence searches are made by (i) using a large current database 
in which the protein sequences have been complexity masked 
and (ii) using statistical scores to interpret the results. Our 
experiments fully support this view. 

Our results also suggest two further points. First, the E-val- 
ues reported by FASTA and SSEARCH give fairly accurate 
estimates of the significance of each match, but the P-values 
provided by blast and WU-BLAST2 underestimate the true 



Table 1. Summary of sequence comparison methods with PDB40D-B 



Method 


Relative Time* 


1% EPQ Cutoff 


Coverage at 1% EPQ 


ssearch % identity: within alignment 


25.5 


>70% 


<0.1 


ssearch % identity: within both 


25.5 


34% 


3.0 


ssearch % identity: HSSP-scaled 


25.5 


35% (hssp + 9.8) 


4.0 


ssearch Smith-Waterman raw scores 


25.5 


142 


10.5 


ssearch E-values 


25.5 


0.03 


18.4 


fasta ktup = 1 E-values 


3.9 


0.03 


17.9 


fasta ktup = 2 E-values 


1.4 


0.03 


16.7 


wu-blast2 P-values 


1.1 


0.003 


17.5 


blast P-values 


1.0 


0.00016 


14.8 


*Times are from large database searches with genome proteins. 
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extent of errors. Second, ssearch, wu-blast2, and fasta 
ktup = 1 perform best, though blast and fasta ktup = 2 
detect most of the relationships found by the best procedures 
and are appropriate for rapid initial searches. 

The homologous proteins that are found by sequence com- 
parison can be distinguished with high reliability from the huge 
number of unrelated pairs. However, even the best database 
searching procedures tested fail to find the large majority of 
distant evolutionary relationships at an acceptable error rate. 
Thus, if the procedures assessed here fail to find a reliable 
match, it does not imply that the sequence is unique; rather, it 
indicates that any relatives it might have are distant ones.** 



** Additional and updated information about this work, including 
supplementary figures, may be found at http://sss.stanford.edu/sss/. 
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Novel GPCRs and their 
endogenous ligands: 
expanding the boundaries 
of physiology and 
pharmacology 

Adriano Marchess, Susan R. George, 
Lee F. Kolakowski Jr, Kevin R. Lynch and 
Brian F. O'Dovvd 

Nearly all molecules known to signal cells via G proteins 
have been assigned a cloned G-protein-coupled-receptor 
(GPCR) gene. This has been the result of a decade-long 
genetic search that has also identified some receptors 
for which ligands are unknown; these receptors are 
described as orphans (oGPCRs). More than 80 of these 
"nbvWe^ 
emphasis has shifted to searching for novel signalling 
molecules. Thus, multiple neurotransmitter systems 
have eluded pharmacological detection by conventional 
means and the tremendous physiological implications 
and potential for these novel systems as targets for 
drug discovery remains unexploited. The discovery of 
all the GPCR genes in the genome and the identification 
of the unsolved receptor-transmitter systems, by . 
determining the endogenous ligands, presents one of 
the most important tasks in modern pharmacology. 



Hie G-protein-coupled receptors (GPCRs) are transducers 
of extracellular messages and they allow tissues to respond 
to a wide array of signalling molecules. Most of the en- 
dogenous ligands are small and the binding of these li- 
gands to their receptor(s) can be mimicked (or blocked) 
by synthetic analogues. Together with the knowledge that 
numerous GPCRs are targets of important drugs in use 
today, GPCR identification is a task of prime importance. 
In the 14 years since the first cloning of genes for GPCRs, 
most of the molecules known to signal cells via the hetero- 
trimeric G-protein-effector systems have been assigned 
a cloned GPCR gene. However, the vigorous search for 
novel GPCR genes has far outpaced the identification of 
novel autogenous ligands. A group of genes has been iden- 
tified whose products are, using die criterion of sequence 
similarity, members of the GPCR family but for which the 
ligands are not known, and these are commonly known 
as orphans (oGPCR). 

Hie GPCR gene family is the largest known receptor 
family (see Box 1) and shares a common secondary struc- 
ture that consists of seven transmembrane domains. Set- 
ting aside the odorant receptors (encoded by hundreds 



recognized 1 . On the basis of structure, the GPCRs can be 
separated into three subfamilies. Hie inclusion of a recep- 
tor in a subfamily requires the presence of an overall per- 
centage amino acid identity and not any discrete motif. 
Most GPCRs, including the odorant receptors, are grouped 
in Family A. Several additional GPCRs, which have as 
their ligands peptides such as secretin, vasoactive intesti- 
nal peptide and calcitonin, make up Family B. Family C 
comprises the metabotropic glutamate receptors, die 
Ca 2+ -sensing receptor, pheromone receptors, the GABA B 
receptors and the taste receptors. Within each family, 
GPCRs are grouped by sequence similarity and ligand 
specificity; approximately one third of Family A members 
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Box 1. How big is the GPCR family? 



The size f the GPCR family surprised even the most 
optimistic phannacologist as many subfamilies proved 
tobe larger thanhad beenpredicted by classical pharma- 
cological techniques. Furthermore, some ligands that 
were not widely considered to signal via receptors (e.g. 
nucleotides) are recognized now to have numerous re- 
ceptor subtypes. The discovery of these multiple sub- 
types, new ligands and the rapid accumulation of novel 
GPCR sequences have led to the expectation that many 
more mammalian GPCRs await discovery. Thus, an ob- 
vious question to ask is: how many GPCR genes are 
there in die human genome? Although simply waiting 
a few years should answer this question directly/ there 
are practical implications in making an educated guess 
now. For example, is the receptor for a candidate li- 
gand likely to be visible now among the existing oGPCR 
DNAs? And, is further searching for oGPCR DNAs a 
worthwhile endeavour? 

The recent completion of the nematode {Caenorhabditis 
elegans) translated genome provides an interesting com- 
parison to mammalian GPCRs. In contrast to the single 
cell yeast (with its two GPCR genes), multiceUularity 
obviously demands cell-to-cell communication and the 



added complexity imposes a requirement for a much 
larger repertoire of GPCRs. According to th analysis 
reported by Bargmann 1 , 5% of the 19100 nematode 
genes encode GPCRs. Their distribution among GPCR 
families is reminiscent of the mammalian GPCR genes, 
some 700-1000 chemoattractant (odorant) genes (includ- 
ing numerous pseudogenes), approximately 150 Family 
A genes and four-to-five each Family B and C genes. 
By analogy, this suggests that the number of mammalian 
GPCRs could total 5000 (5% of mammalian genes esti- 
mated to be 80 000-1 00 000). Unfortunately, the C. elegans 
genome provides no direct dues for oGPCR identifi- 
cation as the closest nematode GPCR is <35% identical 
to any mammalian GPCR and there are no obvious hom- 
ologues to mammalian pre-pro-neuropeptide genes. 
In contrast the accumulation of nucleotide sequence in- 
formation from another surrogate organism, the zebra- 
fish (Danio rerio), should be more informative because 
the conceptualized GPCR amino acid sequences are 
often -70% identical to orthologous mammalian GPCRs. 

Reference 

1 Bargmann C (\99S) Science 2B2, 2028-2033 



are oGPCRs and this review will focus on these receptors. 
Thus, in a decade, the list of signalling molecules for which 
the GPCR genes had not been cloned has been supplanted 
by a list of ~80 oGPCRs awaiting a ligand (see Table 1). 
The characterization of these GPCRs has already enabled 
the discovery of several new endogenous ligands; this 
will be discussed later. 

Novel GPCR gene discovery 

Very few GPCRs have been purified, thus the pace of 
GPCR gene discovery has been fuelled by a series of highly 
successful cloning techniques. The identification (using 
amino acid sequence determination and expression 
cloning) of a few sequences encoding Family A GPCRs 
demonstrated that these were related genes 1 . Cloning by 
low stringency hybridization^© cDNA/genomic DNA 
libraries yielded a stream of novel GPCR DNAs. Trie 
pace of discovery quickened with the use of the poly- 
merase chain reaction (PCR). The database of expressed 
sequence tagged cDNAs (ESTs) has provided material 
for a further expansion of Family A, as has the high- 
througftrnit sequent k b p air se gments of 

human DNA. 

Novel GPCR identification 

Many oGPCRs axe found to be similar to known GPCRs. 
Where the identity readies the threshold of -45%, it is 
likely that the receptors will share a common ligand, i.e. 
that the oGPCR will be a pharmacological subtype of the 
known GPCR. This rule is not without exception. Take, 
for example the orphanin FQ/nociceptin receptor, this 
has -65% amino acid identity to opioid receptors, but does 
not have high affinity for opioid peptides 2 - 3 . Many GPCR 
subtypes have <40% amino acid identity, in which case 
sequence comparison might not be profitable. Moreover, 



because the ligand-binding pocket has not yet been de- 
scribed fully for any receptor, it is not feasible to predict 
ligand identity. However, dendritic tree building shows 
that receptors that respond to the same, or similar, agon- 
ists often cluster. For example, most members of the 
prostanoid receptor subfamily share <30% amino acid 
identity, yet these eight receptors are more like one another 
than any other GPCR A similar situation exists among 
the nucleotide receptors, chemokine receptors and other 
canonic amine receptors. In the way that many known 
GPCRs fall into subfamilies, many oGPCRs duster to- 
gether, sometimes with members having >50% amino 
acid identity, which suggests that the problem of the -80 
oGPCRs might be solved by a mere 30 or 40 ligands. For 
example, the recent identification of Edg-1 as a sphingosine 
' 1-phosphate receptor** leads directly to the prediction 
that Edg-3 and Edg-5 (both >50% identical to Edg-1) have 
the same ligand. More distant members of the Edg dus- 
ter, Edg-2 and Edg-4 are known to be receptors for the 
structurally related ligand, lysophosphatidic add 7 * 9 . 

When homology does not inform, Le. the nearest known 
GPCR has <35% amino add identity to the orphan, ligand 

adds that predict either the nature of the ligand or the 
identity of the interacting Got subunit type(s). In those 
cases where the ligand is a molecule with an established 
pharmacology, tissue distribution has allowed inference 
of ligand identity. Thus, an important due to identifying 
the oGPCR RDC-8 as encoding the adenosine receptor 
was the concordance of in situ hybridization and ligand 
{PHJCGS21680J autoradiography signals in rat brain sec- 
tions 10 . Similarly/ the occurrence of both carmabinoid 
binding sites and SKR6 receptor mRN A accumulation in 
NG108 cells led to the identification of the cannabinoid 
CBj receptor 11 . " -— 
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Table 1. Amino acid sequence identity of some orphan G-protein-coupled receptors 

Accession no. 



Homology 



Species 



% Amino acid identity 



Opioid and somatostatin receptor-like 



Chemokine receptor-tike 




GPR7 

GPRS 

GPR24 

GPR14 

GPR54 

GPR2 

CKRX 

E01 

MIP-1aRL1 

GPR28 

STRL33 

PPR1 

glOd 

RDC1 

TM7SF1 

CLR1 

Dez 

FPRL2 

FPR2 

GPR1 

GPR30 

GPR32 

GPR33 

GPR44 




Human 

Human 

Human 

Rat 

Rat 

Human 
Human 
Mouse 
Mouse, 
Human 
Human 
Bovine 
Rat 

Human 
Human 
Chicken 
Human 
Human 
Human 
Human 
Human 
Human 
Mouse 
Human 
Human 
Human 
Rat 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Rat 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Mouse 

Mouse 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Mouse 

Rat 

Human 

Human 

Human 

RuTnafr 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 

Human 



62% GPR8, 40% sr H U22491 

52%GPR7,45%sst5 U22492 

33%sst I .32%sst, U71092 

29% u.-opioid, 28% sst. U32B73 

37%gal2.35%GAL1 AF115516 

41%CXCR3.40%CCR7- U13667 

53%E01,43%CCR1 AF014958 

53%CKRX,36%CCR1 AF030185 

62%CCR1,50%CCR3 U28405 

43%CCR7,38%CCR6 U45982 

37% CCR7, 37% CCRB U73529 

39%CCR7,37%GPR28 S63848 

33% RDCl.30% CCP9 L09249 

33%g1Qd.30%CXCR2 X14048 

22%GPR5,14%CCR6 AF027826 

51 % BLR1 , 36% CXCR1 AF029369 

37%GPR1,35%FPR2 U79527 

72%FPR2 1 S6%FPR1 M76673 

72% FPRL2. 69% FPR1 M76672' 

37%Dez,34%FPR2 U1366B 

32% FPRL2. 32% FPR2 AF027956 

39% FPR1. 35% FPRL2 AF045764 

36% GPR32, 36% Dez AF045766 

37% Dei. 36% FPRL2 AF1 18265 

34% MRG, 26% C5aR M13150 

34% mas oncogene, 34% C5aR S78653 

32% mas oncogene, 33% MRG M32098 

35% MRG, 28% mas oncogene AF096785 

34%GPR25.31%APJ U34806 

34%GPR15,32%APJ U91939 

59%GPR6,57%GPR12 U13668 

59%GPR3.56%GPR12 L36150 

57%GPR3 f 56%GPR6 U18548 

46% EDG-3. 44% EDG-1 AJ000479 

48% GPR4. 35% TDAG8 U48405 

48% GPR1 2A, 36% TDAG8 L36148 

36% GPR4, 35% GPR12A U95218 

34%GPR4.31%0GR1 AF083442 

35%GPR10,30%NK 4 MB0481 

27%GAL1,26%NPYY 2 U64871 

26%NPYY S ,24%CCK 1 U66581 

33% 5-HT 4 , 33% 5-HT 7 AF02181 8 
28%5-HT SB .23%5-HT 5A 

29%D4.25%5-HT 6 AF027955 

24%H 2( 24%NK 2 S73608 

27%P3AR.24%^AR U66580 

26% 5^23%^ U92642 

70%PSP24,21%NK 2 AF1 18266 

71%GPR21.27%H 2 AF096784 
25%a 1A AR,25%a lc AR AF091890 
59%GPR58,37%PNR N/A 
59% GPR57, 42% PNR N/A 
27%LZY2,30%5-HT B N/A 
27%t2Y,28%SHT B N/A 
53% RBintron, 33% 'P2Y W ' U66578 
53%GPR23,38%P2Y 4 L11910 
32% GPR23, 30% HM74 AF027957 
34% RBintron. 33% 6PR23 AF000545 
35%P2Y 2 ,34%P2Y 4 U33447 : 

30% RBintron, 29% GPR17 U2324 
36%GPR31,29%P2Y t . D10923 
36%HM74,29%P2Y, U65402 
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Tablo 1. (coat) 



Homology 


Name 


Species 


7o Amino acto loenuxy 


mc cession no* 


P2 receptor-like [cont] 


HSC33B 


Human 


k-IQRI tn9u 


U 1 Ou£Q 




Human 


0070 nDjnUUll, '0U70 UUrU 


I 0S177 




LJOC3 

H963 


Human 


1*iOL RCPT3B PA CD 

0070 noUooo, ZoTb rArn 


ATUUlaOO 




urn41 


Human 


30 70 UrrTtt, 4179 orrVfO 


APTI74RRR 




RPR47 


Mi iman 
null ion 


9B%GPR41 2fl%GPR23 


AF024689 




ftPRAA 


t4timan 
nurnoii 


31 % GPR43 26% CXCR1 


AF024687 




urrwoj 


Unman 

nil man 


HI 70 urrn I , Q 1 70 urrrtu 


AFn7dRQn 

Mr\Ji.*tU3U 




GPR90 
uriuu 


Human 


31%P2Y. 26%GPR23 


U66579 




GPR34 


Human 

1 IU1I ion 


31% RSC338 29% RBintron 


AF1 18670 




GPR55 


Human 


29%P2Y 5 .30% GPR23 


AF096786 


Neurotensin receptor-like 


GHS-R 


Human 


35% NTS1,33%nts2 


U60179 


GPR39 


Human 


32% NTS1,25% nts2 


AFD34633 




HS0GPCR2 


Human 


38%GPR38.34%GHS-R 


' AFQ44601 


Melatonin receptor-like 


H9 


Human 


48% Ml,* 45% ML 19 


U52219 


Endothelin receptor-like 


GPR37 


Human 


68% ET B R-lP-2, 27% ET 8 


U87460 


ETBR-lP-2 


Human 


68% GPR37,Z7%ET B 


Y16280 


Glycoprotein hormone receptor-like 


LGR5 


Human 


26% FSH-R, 25% LH-R 


AF062006 


Opsin receptor-like 


Encephalopsin 


Human 


32% Peropsin, 31% Rhodopsin 


AF1 40242 


RGR 


Human 


27% Peropsin, 26% Rhodopsin 


U15790 



Please refer to the HPS Receptor and Ion Channel Nomenclature Supplement and to individual GenBank accession numbers for further information. 



Endogenous ligand identification 

In the same way that EST database searching has yielded 
GPCR DNAs, it has also yielded DNAs encoding peptide 
sequences related to known peptides. Several novel chemo- 
kines have been discovered using this approach and these 
have proven to be the ligands for several chemokine 
receptors. For example, a CC chemokine termed ELC 
(EBI-ligand chemokine) was identified from the EST data- 
base and found to be the endogenous ligand for the orphan 
receptor EBI1, which has since been renamed CCR7 (Ref 
12). Similarly, the CC chemokine liver and activation- 
regulated chemokine (LARC) was identified from the 
EST database 13 and subsequently shown to be the ligand 
for the orphan STRL22 receptor; this was renamed CCR6 
(Refe 14-16). Another EST encoding a OCC chemokine was 
isolated BCA1 (Ref. 17), and later identified as a ligand for 
the oGPCR BLR1, which has since been renamed CXCR5 
(Ref. 18). A fourth, novel class of chemokines called 
B-chemokines, or CX 3 C chemokines, was discovered by 
automated high-throughput single- pass sequencing and 



analysis of a cDNA library constructed from murine 
choroid plexus 19 . The sequence of one of the cDN A clones 
exhibited similarity to murine monocyte chemoattractant 
protein-1 (MOM), ana-chemokine. Also, another group 
independently searched the EST database with known 
chemokine sequences and identified the same chemokine, 
which they have termed fractaDdne^. This ligand was 
matched to the orphan receptor V28(raiamedCX3CRl) a . 
The ligand for the novel receptor encoded by GPRS (Ref. 
22) has been identified as die single C motif-1 peptide 23 
and the receptor renamed as XC chemokine receptor 1. 
The ongoing search for the discovery of novel chemokines 
will most certainly reveal novel candidates to test with 



the existing chemokine-like orphan receptors and any 
additional genes encoding chemokine receptors. 

With oGPCR DNAs in hand and with nearly all known 
ligands assigned, the task now is to use oGPCR DNAs to 
discover novel ligands 2 *. The strategy employed is to ex- 
press the oGPCR DNA in a cell and apply tissue extracts 
until a response is observed, the agonist ligand is then 
purified, synthesized and re-tested. This approach has been 
most successful in identifying neuropeptides. Peptide 
ligands often exhibit high-affinity interactions with their 
receptors, which enables detection at low concentrations 
and the development of radioligand binding assays. The 
first success at orphan ligand identification involved a 
GPCR with sequence identity to the opioid receptors. The 
natural ligand was identified by two research groups using 
brain extracts* 3 and the peptide discovered was 17 amino 
acids in length, named either orphanin FQ or nodceptin. 
The peptide contains die tetrapeptide FCGF, which is 
similar to the motif YGGF of the opioid peptides. Another 
successful strategy used rat brain fractions that were 
^ppl^ 

ceeded in identifying a novel brain peptide. This peptide 
and a related peptide (from the same precursor protein) 
bound to two related oGPCRs and these peptides, which 
are found in the hypothalamus, function in appetite regu- 
lation and satiety control and thus were named orexins 25 
(also known as hypocretins 26 ). In a similar series of ex- 
periments, Hinumaef ol. 27 measured arachidonate release 
fromCHO cells transfected with the GPR10 (Ret 28) to 
identify a novel brain peptide with prolactin-releasing 
properties at the anterior pituitary. This group has also 
identified another novel peptide, apelin 29 , as the Kgarid 
for the receptor AFf (Ref. 30). c 7Z U 
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The elusive nature of certain labile natural agonists could 
be a significant hindrance to the discovery of oGPCR li- 
gands, as there is no reason to believe that the remaining 
oGPCR ligands will all prove to be peptides. An attempt 
to address this problem involves the use of combinatorial 
chemistry to generate large libraries of compounds to be 
tested as surrogate agonists. Although not the physiologi- 
cal solution to die problem, such compounds are tools for 
probing the pharmacology of an oGPCR. Recendy, an in- 
teresting variation to this approadtwas reported. Yeast ex- 
pressing die human formy 1 peptide receptor-like oGPCR, 
FPR2 (Ref. 31), was made dependent on stimulation of 
this receptor for growth in histidine-free medium and 
then transfected with a plasmid DNA library designed to 
express random tridecapeptides. Yeast colonies that were 
no longer dependent on histidine were judged to have 
undergone autocrine stimulation and the responsible plas- 
mids recovered. The results yielded a set of six peptides/ 
one of which elicited Ca 2+ mobilization in HEK293 cells 
transfected with the FPR2 plasmid. 

Ligand-sceening assays 

There has been a concerted effort to make ligand identi- 
fication more efficient by developing cell-based assay sys- 
tems that have low endogenous GPCR background or 
report G-protein activation events, or both, in a robust, 
readily detected manner. The existence of endogenous 
GPCR signalling systems is important because over- 
expression of one GPCR can elicit an exaggerated re- 
sponse via other, unrelated and previously unrecognized 
endogenous GPCRs (Ref. 32), and this could result in 
false positives. The aforementioned yeast expression sys- 
tem is attractive because of die absence of many endoge- 
nous GPCRs. In essence, it involves replacing the en- 
dogenous pheromone receptor with a mammalian GPCR 
and redirecting the pheromone pathway response from 
a mitogen-activated protein kinase type activation to a 
biosynthetic circuit thus allowing the synthesis of his- 
tidine. In this case, agonist stimulation allows growth on 
histidine-free medium. Potential drawbacks of the yeast 
expression system are the difficulties in expressing some 
GPCRs achieving effective receptor-G-protein coupling 
and ligand binding to yeast cell wall components. 

Another assay system, which uses mammalian cells, 
takes advantageof therrelatively h igh expression levels- 
achieved following transfection of oGPCR DN As so that 
the endogenous, low-level receptors do not interfere. This 
system uses the translocation of p-arrestin to receptor sites 
on the plasma membrane after agonist-mediated receptor 
activation. Barak et a/, have shown, using a p-anestin-2 / 
green fluorescent protein (0arx2-GFP) fusion protein and 
confocal microscopy, that on agonist stimulation of the 
^-adrenoceptor, Parr2-GFP translocates to die plasma 
membrane, and that this interaction can be enhanced by 
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33). This group also showed that similar responses are 
observed with other receptors coupled to different 
G proteins, which suggests that the cellular visualization 



of die agonist-mediated translocation of |3arr2-GFP could 
provide a widely applicable method for detecting the 
activation of GPCRs. 

A system that is useful in measuring GPCR-mediated 
activation of Ga^ Ga i/o and Ga, is based on pigment dis- 
persion or aggregation in cultured Xenopus laevis melano- 
phores** 35 . Increases in cAMP (Ga,-coupled receptors) or 
activation of protein kinase C (Got q ) lead to pigment dis- 
persion causing darkening of the cells, while decreases in 
cAMP (Gai ;o ) lead to pigment aggregation near the nu- 
cleus and make the cells appear dear 36 . These colour 
changes are detected readily, however these cells have a 
substantial complement of endogenous GPCRs, which 
could confound the results. Overexpression of receptors 
in melanophores results in changes in the T^asal' signalling 
and promotes either the clear or the dark cell colour, thus 
predicting either Go^ 0 signalling or Ga q or Ga s pathways. 

A simpler approach to detecting the activation of mul- 
tiple types of G proteins uses Gotl6 as a universal adapter 
G protein that can funnel die signal- transduction machin- 
ery down a common pathway, such that a single second- 
messenger response (Ca 2+ mobilization) can be measured 
for a given receptor 37 . Heterologous expression of Gal6 
allows the coupling of a wide range of GPCRs to phospho- 
lipase activity, and thence to Ca 2 * mobilization. For exam- 
ple, the (^-adrenoceptor normally couples only to Go,, 
but when the P 2 _a drenoceptor and Gal 6 are transienUy 
co-expressed in COS7 cells agonist-dependent stimu- 
lation results in inositol phosphate (IP) production 3 *. 
Receptors linked to Ga, (e. g. dopamine Dl, vasopressin V 2 
and adenosine A^ receptors) or pertussis-toxin-sensitive 
Goj (e.g. muscarinic acetylcholine 5-HT w formyl- 
peptide FPR1 and 8-opioid receptors), when co-transfected 
withGa!6, also caused concentration-dependent, agonist- 
mediated IP generation 38 . Other receptors (e.g. throm- 
boxane Aj and vasopressin V t ) that routinely couple to Go^ 
and Gall to stimulate IP generation were also shown to 
couple effectively to Gal5 and Gal6 (Ref. 38). However, 
this coupling is not universal, as the chemokine receptor, 
CCR1, that effectively couples to Go^ and Ga^ failed t 
couple to Gal6 (Ref. 39). 

Other considerations 

Recendy, new complexities have been added to the 
- generalapproachtostudyingorphan GPCRs. FGrJnstance^ 
die oGPCR calcitonin receptor-like receptor, has been 
cloned 40 . The expression of this receptor was consistent 
with the expression pattern of a calcitonin gene-related 
peptide (CGRP). The efficient binding of CGRP or amylin, 
or both, to this receptor required the co-expression of a 
cofactor proton called receptor activity modifying protein 
1(RAMP1)« 

Studies have shown that heterodimerization of two 
GPCR subunits are required for die formation of a func- 
tional GABAfl receptor 42- *. The apparent requirement for 
two different gene products to create a GPCR signalling 
entity indicates that the characterization of some oGPCRs 
might be more complex, perhaps indicating that functional 
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assays should begin to include co-expression of related 
oGPCRs. 

In principle, the elimination of a GPCR gene from the 
genxdine and testing* the resulting knockout mice for 
some change might provide clues to GPCR function, if 
not ligand identity. For example, when the mouse BLR1 
orphan receptor was disrupted, it yielded mice with 
abnormal primary follicles and germinal centres of the 
spleen and Peyer's patches, reflecting the inability of 
B lymphocytes to migrate into B-cell areas 47 . A novel 
peptide that binds and activates BRL-1 was recently 
discovered from the EST database 4 * 49 . 

In view of the number of novel GPCRs that have been 
cloned and are continuing to be discovered, it is expected 
that many endogenous ligands will be discovered. Un- 
questionably, this will result in an increase in the knowl- 
edge of the diversity in intercellular signalling mecha- 
nisms and should lead to novel insights into complex or 
poorly understood human disorders; it will also expand 
the boundaries of pharmacology. In conclusion, the dis- 
covery of the endogenous ligands will help determine the 
precise physiological role for each oGPGEL As the func- 
tions of these novel receptors are uncovered, they could 
become targets for the development of new pharmaco- 
logical therapies for diseases not previously considered 
amenable to pharmacological therapy. 
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Microarrays and Toxicology: The Advent of 
Toxicogenomics 
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The availability of genome-scale DNA sequence information and reagents has radically altered life-science 
research. This revolution has led to the development of a new scientific subdiscipline derived from a combina- 
tion of the fields of toxicology and genomics. This subdiscipline, termed toxicogenomics, is concerned with the 
identification of potential human and environmental toxicants, and their putative mechanisms of action, through 
the use of genomics resources. One such resource is DNA microarrays or "chips," which allow the monitoring of 
the expression levels of thousands of genes simultaneously. Here we propose a general method by which gene 
expression, as measured by cDNA microarrays, can be used as a highly sensitive and informative marker for 
toxicity. Our purpose is to acquaint the reader with the development and current state of microarray technol- 
ogy and to present our view of the usefulness of microarrays to the field of toxicology. Mol. Carcinog. 24:153- 

159, 1999. © 1999 Wiley-Liss, Inc. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Technological advancements combined with in- 
tensive DNA sequencing efforts have generated an 
enormous database of sequence information over the 
past decade. To date, more than 3 million sequences, 
totaling over 2.2 billion bases [1], are contained 
within the GenBank database, which includes the 
complete sequences of 19 different organisms [2]. The 
first complete sequence of a free-living organism, 
Haemophilus influenzae, was reported in 1995 [3] and 
was followed shortly thereafter by the first complete 
sequence of a eukaryote, Saccharomyces cervisiae [4]. 
The development of dramatically improved sequenc- 
ing methodologies promises that complete elucida- 
tion of the Homo sapiens DNA sequence is not far 
behind [5]. 

To exploit more fully the wealth of new sequence 
information, it was necessary to develop novel meth- 
ods for the high-throughput or parallel monitoring 
of gene expression. Established methods such as 
northern blotting, RNAse protection assays, SI nu- 
clease analysis, plaque hybridization, and slot blots 
do not provide sufficient throughput to effectively 
utilize the new genomics resources. Newer methods 
such as differential display [6], high-density filter 
hybridization [7,8], serial analysis of gene expression 
[9], and cDNA- and oligonucleotide-based microarray 
"chip" hybridization [10-12] are possible solutions 
to this bottleneck. It is our belief that the microarray 
approach, which allows the monitoring of expres- 
sion levels of thousands of genes simultaneously, is 
a tool of unprecedented power for use in toxicology 
studies. 



Almost without exception, gene expression is al- 
tered during toxicity, as either a direct or indirect 
result of toxicant exposure. The challenge facing 
toxicologists is to define, under a given set of ex- 
perimental conditions, the characteristic and spe- 
cific pattern of gene expression elicited by a given 
toxicant. Microarray technology offers an ideal plat- 
form for this type of analysis and could be the foun- 
dation for a fundamentally new approach to 
toxicology testing. 

MICROARRAY DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATIONS 

cDNA Microarrays 

In the past several years, numerous systems were 
developed for the construction of large-scale DNA 
arrays. All of these platforms are based on cDNAs 
or oligonucleotides immobilized to a solid sup- 
port. In the cDNA approach, cDNA (or genomic) 
clones of interest are arrayed in a multi-well for- 
mat and amplified by polymerase chain reaction. 
The products of this amplification, which are usu- 
ally 500- to 2000-bp clones from the 3' regions of 
the genes of interest, are then spotted onto solid 
support by using high-speed robotics. By using 
this method, microarrays of up to 10 000 clones 
can be generated by spotting onto a glass substrate 
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[13,14]. Sample detection for microarrays on glass 
involves the use of probes labeled with fluores- 
cent or radioactive nucleotides. 

Fluorescent cDNA probes are generated from con- 
trol and test RNA samples in single-round reverse-tran- 
scription reactions in the presence of fluorescently 
tagged dUTP (e.g., Cy3-dUTP and Cy5-dUTP), which 
produces control and test products labeled with dif- 
ferent fluors. The cDNAs generated from these two 
populations, collectively termed the "probe/ 1 are then 
mixed and hybridized to the array under a glass cov- 
erslip [10,11,15]. The fluorescent signal is detected 
by using a custom-designed scanning confocal mi- 
croscope equipped with a motorized stage and lasers 
for fluor excitation [1 0, 1 1, 1 5] . The data are analyzed 
with custom digital image analysis software that de- 
termines for each DNA feature the ratio of fluor 1 to 
fluor 2, corrected for local background [16,17]. The 
strength of this approach lies in the ability to label 
RNAs from control and treated samples with differ- 
ent fluorescent nucleotides, allowing for the simul- 
taneous hybridization and detection of both 
populations on one microarray. This method elimi- 
nates the need to control for hybridization between 
arrays. The research groups of Drs. Patrick Brown and 
Ron Davis at Stanford University spearheaded the 
effort to develop this approach, which has been suc- 
cessfully applied to studies of Arabidopsis thaliana 
RNA [10], yeast genomic DNA [15], tumorigenic ver- 
sus non-tumorigenic human tumor cell lines [11], 
human T-cells [18], yeast RNA [19], and human in- 
flammatory disease-related genes [20], The most dra- 
matic result of this effort was the first published 
account of gene expression of an entire genome, that 
of the yeast Saccharomyces cervisiae [21]. 

In an alternative approach, large numbers of cDNA 
clones can be spotted onto a membrane support, al- 
beit at a lower density [7,22]. This method is useful 
for expression profiling and large-scale screening and 
mapping of genomic or cDNA clones [7,22-24]. In 
expression profiling on filter membranes, two dif- 
ferent membranes are used simultaneously for con- 
trol and test RNA hybridizations, or a single 
membrane is stripped and reprobed. The signal is 
detected by using radioactive nucleotides and visu- 
alized by phosphorimager analysis or autoradiogra- 
phy. Numerous companies now sell such cDNA 
-membranes and software to analyze the image data- 
[25-27]. 

Oligonucleotide Microarrays 

Oligonucleotide microarrays are constructed either 
by spotting prefabricated ohgos on a glass support 
[13] or by the more elegant method of direct in situ 
oligo synthesis on the glass surface by photolithog- 
raphy [28-30]. The strength of this approach lies in 
its ability to discriminate DNA molecules based on 
single base-pair difference. This allows the applica- 
tion of this method to the fields of medical diagnos- 



tics, pharmacogenetics, and sequencing by hybrid- 
ization as well as gene-expression analysis. 

Fabrication of oligonucleotide chips by photoli- 
thography is theoretically simple but technically 
complex [29,30]. The light from a high-intensity 
mercury lamp is directed through a photolitho- 
graphic mask onto the silica surface, resulting in 
deprotection of the terminal nucleotides in the illu- 
minated regions. The entire chip is then reacted with 
the desired free nucleotide, resulting in selected chain 
elongation. This process requires only 4n cycles 
(where n = oligonucleotide length in bases) to syn- 
thesize a vast number of unique oligos, the total num- 
ber of which is limited only by the complexity of the 
photolithographic mask and the chip size [29,31,32]. 

Sample preparation involves the generation of 
double-stranded cDNA from cellular poly(A)+ RNA 
followed by antisense RNA synthesis in an in vitro 
transcription reaction with biotinylated or fluor- 
tagged nucleotides. The RNA probe is then frag- 
mented to facilitate hybridization. If the indirect 
visualization method is used, the chips are incubated 
with fluor-linked streptavidin (e.g., phycoeiythrin) 
after hybridization [12,33]. The signal is detected with 
a custom confocal scanner [34]. This method has 
been applied successfully to the mapping of genomic 
library clones [35], to de novo sequencing by hybrid- 
ization [28,36], and to evolutionary sequence com- 
parison of the BRCA1 gene [37]. In addition, 
mutations in the cystic fibrosis [38] and BRCA1 [39] 
gene products and polymorphisms in the human im- 
munodeficiency virus-1 clade B protease gene [40] 
have been detected by this method. Oligonucleotide 
chips are also useful for expression monitoring [33] 
as has been demonstrated by the simultaneous evalu- 
ation of gene-expression patterns in nearly all open 
reading frames of the yeast strain 5. cerevisiae [12]. 
More recently, oligonucleotide chips have been used 
to help identify single nucleotide polymorphisms in 
the human [41] and yeast [42] genomes. 

THE USE OF MICROARRAYS IN TOXICOLOGY 

Screening for Mechanism of Action 

The field of toxicology uses numerous in vivo 
model systems, including the rat, mouse, and rab- 
bit, to assess potential toxicity and these bioassays 
_ are the rnainstay of toxicology.testing. However, in— 
the past several decades, a plethora of in vitro tech- 
niques have been developed to measure toxicity, 
many of which measure toxicant-induced DNA dam- 
age. Examples of these assays include the Ames test, 
the Syrian hamster embryo cell transformation as- 
say, micronucleus assays, measurements of sister 
chromatid exchange and unscheduled DNA synthe- 
sis, and many others. Fundamental to all of these 
methods is the fact that toxicity is often preceded 
by, and results in, alterations in gene expression. In 
many cases, these changes in gene expression are a 
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far more sensitive, characteristic, and measurable 
endpoint than the toxicity itself. We therefore pro- 
pose that a method based on measurements of the 
genome-wide gene expression pattern of an organ- 
ism after toxicant exposure is fundamentally infor- 
mative and complements the established methods 
described above. 

We are developing a method by which toxicants 
can be identified and their putative mechanisms of 
action determined by using toxicant-induced gene ex- 
pression profiles. In this method, in one or more de- 
fined model systems, dose and time-course parameters 
are established for a series of toxicants within a given 
prototypic class (e.g., polycyclic aromatic hydrocar- 
bons (PAHs)). Cells are then treated with these agents 
at a fixed toxicity level (as measured by cell survival), 
RNA is harvested, and toxicant-induced gene expres- 
sion changes are assessed by hybridization to a cDNA 
microarray chip (Figure 1). We have developed a cus- 
tom DNA chip, called ToxChip vl.O, specifically for 
this purpose and will discuss it in more detail below. 
The changes in gene expression induced by the test 
agents in the model systems are analyzed, and the 
common set of changes unique to that class of toxi- 
cants, termed a toxicant signature, is determined. 

This signature is derived by ranking across all ex- 
periments the gene-expression data based on rela- 

Control 
Population 



five fold induction or suppression of genes in treated 
samples versus untreated controls and selecting the 
most consistently different signals across the sample 
set. A different signature may be established for each 
prototypic toxicant class. Once the signatures are de- 
termined, gene-expression profiles induced by un- 
known agents in these same model systems can then 
be compared with the established signatures. A match 
assigns a putative mechanism of action to the test 
compound. Figure 2 illustrates this signature method 
for different types of oxidant stressors, PAHs, and 
peroxisome proliferators. In this example, the un- 
known compound in question had a gene-expres- 
sion profile similar to that of the oxidant stressors in 
the database. We anticipate that this general method 
will also reveal cross talk between different pathways 
induced by a single agent (e.g., reveal that a com- 
pound has both PAH-like and oxidant-like proper- 
ties). In the future, it may be necessary to distinguish 
very subtle differences between compounds within 
a very large sample set (e.g., thousands of highly simi- 
lar structural isomers in a combinatorial chemistry 
library or peptide library). To generate these highly 
refined signatures, standard statistical clustering tech- 
niques or principal-component analysis can be used. 

For the studies outlined in Figure 2, we developed 
the custom cDNA microarray chip ToxChip vl.O. 

Treated 
Population 




Figure 1. Simplified overview of the method for sample trative purposes, samples derived from cell culture are depicted, 
preparation and hybridization to cDNA microarrays. For illus- although other sample types are amenable to this analysis. 
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Figure 2. Schematic representation of the method for iden- 
tification of a toxicant's mechanism of action. In this method, 
gene-expression data derived from exposure of model sys- 
tems to known toxicants are analyzed, and a set of changes 
characteristic to that type of toxicant (termed the toxicant 
signature) is identified. As depicted, oxidant stressors produce 



consistent changes in group A genes (indicated by red and 
green circles), but not group B or C genes (indicated by gray 
circles). The set of gene-expression changes elicited by the 
suspected toxicant is then compared with these characteristic 
patterns, and a putative mechanism of action is assigned to 
the unknown agent. 



The 2090 human genes that comprise this subarray 
were selected for their well-documented involve- 
ment in basic cellular processes as well as their re- 
sponses to different types of toxic insult. Included 
on this list are DNA replication and repair genes, 
apoptosis genes, and genes responsive to PAHs and 
dioxin-like compounds, peroxisome proliferators, 
estrogenic compounds, and oxidant stress. Some of 
the other categories of genes include transcription 
factors, oncogenes, tumor suppressor genes, cyclins, 
kinases, phosphatases, cell adhesion and motility 
genes, and homeobox genes. Also included in this 
group are 84 housekeeping genes, whose hybridiza- 
tion intensity is averaged and used for signal nor- 
malization of the other genes on the chip. To date, 
veryj ewjpxicants have been s hown to have a ppre- 
ciable effects on the expression of these housekeep- 
ing genes. However, this housekeeping list will be 
revised if new data warrant the addition or deletion 
of a particular gene. Table 1 contains a general de- 
scription of some of the different classes of genes 
that comprise ToxChip vl.O. 

When a toxicant signature is determined, the 
genes within this signature are flagged within the 
database. When uncharacterized toxicants are then 
screened, the data can be quickly reformatted so that 
blocks of genes representing the different signatures 



are displayed [11], This facilitates rapid, visual in- 
terpretation of data. We are also developing Tox- 
Chip v2.0 and chips for other model systems, 
including rat, mouse, Xenopus, and yeast, for use in 
toxicology studies. 

Animal Models in Toxicology Testing 

The toxicology community relies heavily on the 
use of animals as model systems for toxicology test- 
ing. Unfortunately, these assays are inherently ex- 
pensive, require large numbers of animals and take a 
long time to complete and analyze. Therefore, the 
National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences 
(NIEHS), the National Toxicology Program, and the 
toxicology community at large are committed to re- 
ducing the number of animals used, by developing 
more efficient and alternative testing methodologies. 
Although substantial progress has been made in the 
development of alternative methods, bioassays are 
still used for testing endpoints such as neurotoxic- 
ity, immunotoxicity, reproductive and developmen- 
tal toxicology, and genetic toxicology. The rodent 
cancer bioassay is a particularly expensive and time- 
consuming assay, as it requires almost 4 yr, 1200 
animals, and millions of dollars to execute and ana- 
lyze [43]. In vitro experiments of the type outlined 
in Figure 2 might provide evidence that an unknown 
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Table 1. ToxChip v1.0: A Human cDNA Microarray 
Chip Designed to Detect Responses to Toxic Insult 

No. of genes 



Gene category on chip 



Apoptosis 72 
DNA replication and repair 99 
Oxidative stress/redox homeostasis 90 
Peroxisome proliferator responsive 22 
Dioxin/PAH responsive 12 
Estrogen responsive 63 
Housekeeping 84 
Oncogenes and tumor suppressor genes 76 
Cell-cycle control 51 

Transcription factors 1 3 1 

Kinases 276 
Phosphatases 88 
Heat-shock proteins 23 

Receptors 349 

Cytochrome P450s 30 



*This list is intended as a general guide. The gene categories are not 
unique, and some genes are listed in multiple categories. 

agent is (or is not) responsible for eliciting a given 
biological response. This information would help to 
select a bioassay more specifically suited to the agent 
in question or perhaps suggest that a bioassay is not 
necessary, which would dramatically reduce cost, 
animal use, and time. 

The addition of microarray techniques to stan- 
dard bioassays may dramatically enhance the sen- 
sitivity and interpretability of the bioassay and 
possibly reduce its cost. Gene-expression signatures 
could be determined for various types of tissue-spe- 
cific toxicants, and new compounds could be 
screened for these characteristic signatures, provid- 
ing a rapid and sensitive in vivo test. Also, because 
gene expression is often exquisitely sensitive to low 
doses of a toxicant, the combination of gene-expres- 
sion screening and the bioassay might allow the use 
of lower toxicant doses, which are more relevant to 
human exposure levels, and the use of fewer ani- 
mals. In addition, gene-expression changes are nor- 
mally measured in hours or days, not in the months 
to years required for rumor development. Further- 
more, microarrays might be particularly useful for 
investigating the relationship between acute and 
chronic toxicity and identifying secondary effects 

- oLa-given„toxicant_by_studying_the„relationship 

between the duration of exposure to a toxicant and 
the gene-expression profile produced. Thus, a bio- 
assay that incorporates gene-expression signatures 
with traditional endpoints might be substantially 
shorter, use more realistic dose regimens, and cost 
substantially less than the current assays do. 

These considerations are also relevant for branches 
of toxicology not related to human health and not 
using rodents as model systems, such as aquatic toxi- 
cology and plant pathology. Bioassays based on the 
flathead minnow, Daphnia, and Arabadopsis could 



also be improved by the addition of microarray analy- 
sis. The combination of microarrays with traditional 
bioassays might also be useful for investigating some 
of the more intractable problems in toxicology re- 
search, such as the effects of complex mixtures and 
the difficulties in cross-species extrapolation. 

Exposure Assessment, Environmental Monitoring, 
and Drug Safety 

The currently used methods for assessment of ex- 
posure to chemical toxicants are based on measure- 
ment of tissue toxin levels or on surrogate markers 
of toxicity, termed biomarkers (e.g., peripheral blood 
levels of hepatic enzymes or DNA adducts). Because 
gene expression is a sensitive endpoint, gene expres- 
sion as measured with microarray technology may 
be useful as a new biomarker to more precisely iden- 
tify hazards and to assess exposure. Similarly, 
microarrays could be used in an environmental- 
monitoring capacity to measure the effect of poten- 
tial contaminants on the gene-expression profiles 
of resident organisms. In an analogous fashion, 
microarrays could be used to measure gene-expres- 
sion endpoints in subjects in clinical trials. The com- 
bination of these gene-expression data and more 
established toxic endpoints in these trials could be 
used to define highly precise surrogates of safety. 

Gene-expression profiles in samples from exposed 
individuals could be compared to the profiles of the 
same individuals before exposure. From this infor- 
mation, the nature of the toxic exposure can be de- 
termined or a relative clinical safety factor estimated. 
In the future it may also be possible to estimate not 
only the nature but the dose of the toxicant for a 
given exposure, based on relative gene-expression 
levels. This general approach may be particularly 
appropriate for occupational-health applications, in 
which unexposed and exposed samples from the 
same individuals may be obtainable. For example, 
a pilot study of gene expression in peripheral-blood 
lymphocytes of Polish coke-oven workers exposed 
to PAHs (and many other compounds) is under con- 
sideration at the NIEHS. An important consideration 
for these types of studies is that gene expression can 
be affected by numerous factors, including diet, 
health, and personal habits. To reduce the effects 
of these confounding factors, it may be necessary 
_to_compare pools of control samples _with pools pf„ 
treated samples. In the future it may be possible to 
compare exposed sample sets to a national database 
of human-expression data, thus eliminating the 
need to provide an unexposed sample from the same 
individual. Efforts to develop such a national gene- 
expression database are currently under way [44,45], 
However, this national database approach will re- 
quire a better understanding of genome-wide gene 
expression across the highly diverse human popu- 
lation and of the effects of environmental factors 
on this expression. 
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Alleles, Oligo Arrays, and Toxicogenetics 

Gene sequences vary between individuals, and 
this variability can be a causative factor in human 
diseases of environmental origin [46,47]. A new area 
of toxicology, termed toxicogenetics, was recently 
developed to study the relationship between genetic 
variability and toxicant susceptibility. This field is 
not the subject of this discussion, but it is worth- 
while to note that the ability of oligonucleotide ar- 
rays to discriminate DNA molecules based on single 
base-pair differences makes these arrays uniquely 
useful for this type of analysis. Recent reports dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of this approach [41,42]. 
The NIEHS has initiated the Environmental Genome 
Project to identify common sequence polymor- 
phisms in 200 genes thought to be involved in en- 
vironmental diseases [48]. In a pilot study on the 
feasibility of this application to the Environmental 
Genome Project, oligonucleotide arrays will be used 
to resequence 20 candidate genes. This toxicogenetic 
approach promises to dramatically improve our un- 
derstanding of interindividual variability in disease 
susceptibility. 

FUTURE PRIORITIES 

There are many issues that must be addressed be- 
fore the full potential of microarrays in toxicology 
research can be realized. Among these are model sys- 
tem selection, dose selection, and the temporal na- 
ture of gene expression. In other words, in which 
species, at what dose, and at what time do we look 
for toxicant-induced gene expression? If human 
samples are analyzed, how variable is global gene 
expression between individuals, before and after toxi- 
cant exposure? What are the effects of age, diet, and 
other factors on this expression? Experience, in the 
form of large data sets of toxicant exposures, will 
answer these questions. 

One of the most pressing issues for array scientists 
is the construction of a national public database 
(linked to the existing public databases) to serve as a 
repository for gene-expression data. This relational 
database must be made available for public use, and 
researchers must be encouraged to submit their ex- 
pression data so that others may view and query the 
information. Researchers at the National Institutes 
— of Healthhave.madeJaudable.progress_in_develop^_ 
ing the first generation of such a database [44,45]. In 
addition, improved statistical methods for gene clus- 
tering and pattern recognition are needed to ana- 
lyze the data in such a public database. 

The proliferation of different platforms and meth- 
ods for microarray hybridizations will improve 
sample handling and data collection and analysis and 
reduce costs. However, the variety of microarray 
methods available will create problems of data com- 
patibility between platforms. In addition, the near- 
infinite variety of experimental conditions under 



which data will be collected by different laborato- 
ries will make large-scale data analysis extremely dif- 
ficult. To help circumvent these future problems, a 
set of standards to be included on all platforms 
should be established. These standards would facili- 
tate data entry into the national database and serve 
as reference points for cross-platform and inter-labo- 
ratory data analysis. 

Many issues remain to be resolved, but it is clear 
that new molecular techniques such as microarray 
hybridization will have a dramatic impact on toxicol- 
ogy research. In the future, the information gathered 
from microarray-based hybridization experiments will 
form the basis for an improved method to assess the 
impact of chemicals on human and environmental 
health. 
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DNA array technology makes it possible to rapidly genotype individuals or quantify the expression 
of thousands of genes on a single filter or glass slide, and holds enormous potential in toxicologic 
applications. This potential led to a U.S. Environmental Protection Agency-sponsored workshop 
tided "Application of Microarrays to Toxicology* on 7-8 January 1999 in Research Triangle Park, 
North Carolina. In addition to providing state-of-the-art information on the application of DNA or 
gene microarrays, the workshop catalyzed the formation of several collaborations, committees, and 
user's groups throughout the Research Triangle Park area and beyond. Potential application of 
microarrays to toxicologic research and risk assessment include genome-wide expression analyses to 
identify gene-expression networks and toxicant^pedfic signatures that can be used to define mode 
of action, for exposure assessment, and for environmental morikoring. Arrays may also prove useful 
for monitoring generic variability and its relationship to toxicant susceptibility in human popula- 
tions. Key words. DNA arrays, gene arrays, microarrays, toxicology. Environ Health Perspect 
107:681-685(1999). [Online 6 July 1999] 
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Decoding the genetic blueprint is a dream that 
offers manifold returns in terms of understand- 
ing how organisms develop and function tn an 
often hostile environment. With the rapid 
advances in molecular biology over the last 30 
years, die dream has come astep closer to reali- 
ty. Molecular biologists now have the ability to 
elucidate the composition of any genome. 
Indeed, almost 20 genomes have already been 
sequenced and more than 60 are currendy 
under way. Foremost among these is the 
Human Genome Mapping Project. However, 
the genomes of a number of commonly used 
laboratory species are also under intensive 
investigation, including yeast, Arabidopsis, 
maize, rice, zebra fish, mouse, rat, and dog. It 
is widely expected that the completion of such 
programs will facilitate the development of 
many powerful new techniques and approach- 
es to diagnosing and treating genetically and 
environmentally induced diseases which afflict 
mankind. However, the vast amount of data 
being generated by genome mapping will 
require new high-throughput technologies to 
investigate the function of the millions of new 
genes that are being reported. Among the most 
widely heralded of the new functional 
genomics technologies are DNA arrays, which 
represent perhaps the most anticipated new 
molecular biology technique since polymerase 
chain reaction (PGR). 

Arrays enable the study of literally thou- 
sands of genes in a single experiment. The 
" ^tential importance of arrays is enormous and- - 
has been highlighted by the recent publication 
of an entire Nature Genetics supplement dedi- 
cated to the technology (/). Despite this huge 
surge of interest, DNA arrays are still litde used 
and largely unproven, as demonstrated by the 
h ffi ratio of review and press articles to actual 
data papers. Even so, the potential they offer 



has driven venture capitalists into a frenzy of 
investment and many new companies are 
springing up to claim a share of this rapidly 
developing market. 

The U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) is interested in applying DNA 
array technology to ongoing toxicologic stud- 
ies. To learn more about the current state of 
the technology, the Reproductive Toxicology 
Division (RTD) of the National Health and 
Environmental Effects Research Laboratory 
(NHEERL; Research Triangle Park, NC) 
hosted a workshop on "Application of 
Microarrays to Toxicology" on 7-8 January 
1999 in Research Triangle Park, North 
Carolina. The workshop was organized by 
David Dix, Robert Kavlock, and John Rockett 
of the RTD/NHEERL. Twenty-two intra- 
mural and extramural scientists from govern- 
ment, yaHwrna, and industry shared informa- 
tion, data, and opinions on the current and 
future applications for this exciting new tech- 
nology. The workshop had more than 150 
attendees, including researchers, students, and 
administrators from the EPA, the National 
Institute of Environmental Health Sciences 
(NIEHS), and a number of other establish- 
ments from Research Triangle Park and 
beyond. Presentations ranged from the tech- 
nology behind array production through the 
sharing of actual experimental data and projec- 
tions on the future importance and applica- 
tions of arrays. The information contained in 
—the workshop presmtatio^ - 
and insight into arrays in general and their 
application to toxicology in particular. 

Array Elements 

In the context of molecular biology, the word 
"array" is rtorrnally used to refer to a series of 
DNA or protein elements firmly attached in 



a regular pattern to some kind of supportive 
medium. DNA array is often used inter- 
changeably with gene array or microarray. 
Although not formally defined, microarray is 
generally used to describe the higher density 
arrays typically printed on glass chips. The 
DNA elements that make up DNA arrays 
can be oligonucleotides, partial gene 
sequences, or full-length cDNAs. Companies 
offering p re-made arrays that contain less 
than full-length clones normally use regions 
of the genes which are specific to that gene to 
prevent false positives arising through cross- 
hybridization. Sequence verification of 
cDNA clone identity is necessary because of 
errors in identifying specific clones from 
cDNA libraries and databases. Premade 
DNA arrays printed on membranes are cur- 
rendy or imminendy available for human, 
mouse, and rat. In most cases they contain 
DNA sequences representing several thou- 
sand different sequence clusters or genes as 
delineated through the National Center for 
Biotechnology Information' UniGene Project 
(2). Many of these different UniGene clusters 
(putative genes) are represented only by 
expressed sequence tags (ESTs). 

Array Printing 

Arrays are typically printed on one of two 
types of support matrix. Nylon membranes 
are used by most off-the-shelf array providers 
such as Clontech Laboratories, Inc. 
(Palo Alto, CA), Genome Systems, Inc. (St. 
Louis, MO), and Research Genetics, Inc. 
(Huntsville, AL). Microarrays such as those 
produced by Affymetrix, Inc. (Santa Clara, 
CA), Incyte Pharmaceuticals, Inc. (Palo Alto, 
CA), and many do-it-yourself (DIY) arraying 
groups use glass wafers or slides. Although 
standard microscope slides may be used, they 
must be preprepared to facilitate sticking 
of the DNA to the glass. Several different 
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coatings have been successfully used, includ- 
ing sikne and lysine. The coating of slides 
can easily be carried out in the laboratory, 
but many prefer the convenience of precoated 
slides available from suppliers. 

Once the support matrix has been pre- 
pared, the DNA elements can be applied by 
several methods. Afrytnetrk, Inc, has devel- 
oped a unique photolithographic technology 
for attaching oligonucleotides to glass wafers. 
More commonly, DNA is applied by either 
noncontact or contact printing. Noncontact 
printers can use thermal, jsnlMinirj, or piezoelec- 
tric technology to spray aliquots of solution 
onto the support matrix and may be used to 
produce slide or membrane-based arrays. 
Cartesian Technologies, Inc. (Irvine, CA) has 
developed nQUAD technology for use in its 
PixSys printers. The system couples a syringe 
pump with the microsoleooid valve, a combi- 
nation that provides rapid quantitative dispens- 
ing of nanoliter volumes (down to 42 nL) over 
a variable volume range. A different approach 
to noncontact printing uses a solid pin and ring 
combination (Genetic MicroSystems, Inc., " 
Wbburn, MA). This system. (Figure 1) allows a 
broader range of sample, including cell suspen- 
sions and particulates, because the printing 
head cannot be blocked up in the same way as 
a spray nozzle. Fluid transfer is controlled in 
this system primarily by the pin dimensions 
and the force of deposition, although the 
nature of the support matrix and the sample 
wul also affect transfer to some degree, 

In contact printing, the pin head is dipped 
in the sample and then touched to the support 
matrix to deposit a small aliquot Split pins 
were one of the first contaa-prmtmg devices 
to be reported and are the suggested format 
for D1Y arrayers, as described by Brown (ij. 
Split pins are small metal pins with a precise 
groove cut vertically in the middle of the pin 
tip. In this system, 1-48 split pins are posi- 
tioned in the pin-head. The split pins work by 
simple capillary action, not unlike a fountain 
pen — when the pin heads are dipped in the 
sample, liquid is drawn into the pin groove. A 
small (fixed) volume is then deposited each 
time the split pins are gently touched to 
the support matrix. Sample (100-500 pL 
depending on a variety of parameters) can be 
deposited on multiple slides before refilling is 
required, and array densities of > 2,500 
spots/cm 2 may be produced. The deposit vol- 
ume depends on the split size, sample fluidi- 
ty, and the speed of printing. Split pins are 
relatively simple to p rodu ce and can be made 
in-house if a suitable marking shop is avail- 
able. Alternatively, they can be obtained 
directly from companies such as TeleChem 
International, Inc. (Sunnyvale, CA). 

Irrespective of their source, printers 
should be run through a preprint sequence 
prior to producing the actual experimental 



arrays; the first 100 or so spots of a new run 
tend to be somewhat variable. Factors effect- 
ing spot reproducibility include slide treat- 
ment homogeneity, sample differences, and 
instrument errors. Other factors that come 
into play include dean ejection of the drop 
and clogging (nQUAD printing) and 
mechanical variations and long-term alter- 
~ arion in print-head surface of solid and split 
pins. However, with careful preparation it is 
possible to get a coefficient of variance for 
spot reproducibility below 10%. 

One potential printing problem is sample 
carryover. Repeated washing, blotting, and 
. drying (vacuum) of print pins between samples 
is normally efiecrive at reducing sample carry- 
over to negligible amounts. Printing should 
also be carried out in a controlled environ- 
ment. Humidified chambers are available in 
which to place printers. These help prevent 
dust contamination and produce a uniform 
drying rate, which is important in ^ttrrmining 
spot size, quality, and reproduabiliry. 

In summary, although several printing 
technologies are available, none are par- 
ticularly outstanding and the bottom line 
is that they are still in a rektivery early stage 
of evolution. 

Array Hybridization 

The hybridization protocol is, practically 
speaking, relatively straightforward and those 
with previous experience in blotting should 
have little difficulty. Array hybridizations 
are, in essence, reverse Southern/Northern 
blots—4nstead of applying a labeled probe to 
the target population of DNA/RNA, the 
labeled population is applied to the probe(s). 
With membrane-based arrays, the control and 
treated mRNA populations are normally con- 
- verted to cDNA and labeled with isotope (e#, 
^P) in the process. These labeled populations 
are then hybridized independently to parallel 
or serial arrays and the hybridization signal is 
d et e ct ed with a phosporimager. A less com- 
monly used alternative to radioactive probes is 
enzymatic detection. The probe may be 
biorinyiated, haptenylated, or have alkaline 
phosphatase/horseradish peroxidase attached. 
Hybridization is detected by enzymatic reac- 
tion yielding a color reaction (4- Differences 
in hybridization signals can be detected by eye 
or, more accurately, with the help of digital 
imaging and commercially available software. 
The labeling of the test populations for slide- 
based rnicroarrays uses a slightly different 
_approadu_Tlie_pmbe-typM . 
samples of polyA* RNA (usually from a treated 
and a control population) that are converted to 
cDNA; in the process each is labeled with a 
different flubr. The independendy labeled 
probes are then mixed together and hybridized 
to a single microanay slide and the resulting 
combined fluorescent signal is scanned. After 
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Rgure 1. Genetic Microsystems (Woburn, MA) pin 
ring system for printing arrays. The pin ring com- 
bination consists of a circular open ring oriented 
parallel to the sample solution, with a vertical pin 
centered over the ring. When the ring fs dipped 
into a solution and lifted, it wfthdraws an aliquot 
of sample held by surface tension. To spot the 
sample, the pin is driven down through the ring 
and a portion of the solution Is transferred to the 
bottom of the pin. The pin continues to move 
downward until the pendant drop of solution 
makes contact with the underlying surface. The 
pin Is then lifted, and gravity and surface tension 
cause deposition of the spot onto the array. 
Rgure from Rowers et al. (/4J, with permission 
from Genetic Microsystems. 

normalization, it is possible to determine the 
ratio of fluorescent signals from a single 
hybridization of a slide-based miaoarray. 

cDNA derived from control and treated 
populations of RNA is most commonly 
hybridized to arrays, although si^ tractive 
hybridizaaon~dr differential display reactions 
may also be used. Fluorophore- or radiola- 
beled nucleotides are directly incorporated 
into the cDNA in the process of converting 
RNA to cDNA Alternatively, 5' end-labeled 
primers may be used for cDNA synthesis. 
.These are labeled with a fluorophore for 
direct visualization of the hybridized array. 
Alternatively, biotin or a hapten may be 
attached to the primer, in which case fluor- 
labeled streptavidin or antibody must be 
applied before a signal can be generated. The 
most commonly used fluorophores at present 
are cyanine (Cy)3 and Cy5 (Amersham 
Pharmacia Biotech AB, Uppsala, Sweden). 
However, the relative expense of these fluo- 
~ rescent conjugates has driven a search-for — 
cheaper alternatives. Fluorescein, rhodarnine, 
and Texas red have all been used, and 
companies such as Molecular Probes, Inc. 
(Eugene, OR) are developing a series of 
labeled nucleotides with a wide range of exci- 
tation and emission spectra which may prove 
to function as well as the Cy dyes. 
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Analysis f DIMA Microarrays 

Membtane-based arrays axe normally analyzed 
on film or with a phosphorimager, whereas 
chip-based arrays require more specialized scan- 
ning devices. These can be divided into three 
mpin groups the charge-coupled device camera 
systems, the nonconfbcal laser scanners, and the 
confbcal laser scanners. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of each system are listed in Table 1. 

Because a typical spot on a microarray can 
contain > 10 s molecules, it is clear that a large 
variation in signal strength may occur. 
Current scanners cannot work across this 
many orders of magnitude (4 or 5 is more typ- 
ical). However, the scarining parameters can 
normally be adjusted to collect more or less 
signal, such that two or three scans of the same 
array should permit the detection of rare and 
abundant genes. 

When a microarray is scanned, the fluores- 
cent images are captured by software normally 
included with the scanner. Several corrimercial 
suppliers provide additional software for quan- 
tifying array images, but the software took are 
constandy evolving to meet the developing 
needs of researchers, and it is prudent to 
define one's own needs and clarify the exact 
capabilities of the software before its purchase. 
Issues that should be considered include the 
following: 

• Can the software locate offset spots? 

• Can it quantttate across irregular hybridiza- 
tion «gnaU? 

• Can the arrayed genes be programmed in for 
easy identification and location? 

• Can the software connect via the Internet to 
databases containing further information on 
the gene(s) of interest? 

One of the key issues raised at the work- 
shop was the sensitivity of rmcroarray technol- 
ogy. Experiments by General Scanning, Inc. 
(Watertown, MA), have shown that by using 
the Cy dyes and their scanner, signal can be 
detected down to levels of < 1 fluor molecule 
per square micrometer, which translates to 
detecting a rare message at approximately one 
copy per cell or less. 

Array Applications 

Although arrays are an emerging technology 
certain to undergo improvement and 
alteration, they have already been applied use- 
fully to a number of model systems. Arrays are 
at their most powerful when they contain the 
entire genome of the species they are being 
used to study. For this reason, they have strong"" 
support among researchers utilizing yeast and 
Caenorhabditis elcgans (5). The genomes of 
both of these species have been sequenced and, 
in the case of yeast, deposited onto arrays for 
examination of gene expression (<J^. With 
both of these species, it is relatively easy to 
perturb individual gene expression. Indeed, C 



Table 1. Advantages and disadvantages of different microarray scanning systems. 
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Advantages Few moving parts 


Relatively simple optics 


Small depth of focus reduces 
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May have high light collection 
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efficiency 


Disadvantages Less appropriate for dim 


Low light collection efficiency 


Small depth of focus requires 
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scanning precision 


Optical scatter can limit 


Background artifacts not rejected 




perfonrtance 








Resolution typically low 





CCD, charge-coupled device. 
From Kawasaki (tf). 

eUgans knockouts can be made simply by 
soaking the worms in an antisense solution of 
the gene to be knocked out. 

By a process of systematic gene disrup- 
tion, it is now possible to examine the cause 
and effect relationships between different 
genes in these simple organisms. This kind of 
approach should help elucidate biochemical 
pathways and genetic control processes, 
deconvolute polygenic interactions, and 
define the architecture of the cellular network. 
A simple case study of how this can be 
achieved was presented by Butow [University 
of Texas Southwestern Medical Center, 
Dallas, TX (Figure 2)]. Although it is the 
phenotypic result of a single gene knockout 
that is being examined, the effect of such 
perturbatioa will almost always be polygenic 
Polygenic interactions will become increasing- 
ly important as researchers begin to move 
away from single gene systems when examin- 
ing the nature of toxicologic responses to 
external stimuli This is especially important 
in toxicology because the phenotype pro- 
duced by a given environmental insult is 
never the result of the action of a single gene; 
rather, it is a complex interaction of one or 
multiple cellular pathways. Phenomena such 
as quantitative trait (the continuous variation 
of phenotype), epistasis (the effect of alleles of 
one or more genes on the expression of other 
genes), and penetrance (proportion of indi- 
viduals of a given genotype that display a par- 
ticular phenotype) will become increasingly 
evident and important as toxicologists push 
toward the ultimate goal of matching the 
responses of individuals to different 
environmental stimuli. 

Analysis of the transcriptome (the expres- 
sion level of all the genes in a given cell popula- 
tion) was a use of arrays addressed by several 
speakers. Unfortunately, current gene nomen- 
clature is often confusing in that single genes 
"are allocated mulriple names (usually as a result - 
of independent discovery by different laborato- 
ries), and there was a call for standardization of 
gene nomenclature. Nevertheless, once a tran- 
scriptome has been assembled it can then be 
transferred onto arrays and used to screen any 

chosen system. The EPA MicroArray 

Consortium (EPAMAQ is assembling testes 



transcriptomes for human, rat, and mouse. In a 
slightly different approach, Nuwaysir et aL (6} 
describes how the NIEHS assembled what is 
effectively a "toxicological transcriptome n — a 
library of human and mouse genes that have 
previously been proven or implicated in 
responses to toxicologic insults. Clontech 
laboratories, Inc. (Palo Alto, GA)> has begun a 
similar process by developing stress/toxicology 
filter arrays of rat, mouse, and human genes. 
Thus, rather than being tissue or cell specific, 
these stress/toxicology arrays can be used across 
a variety of model systems to look for alter- 
ations in the expression of toxicologically 
important genes and define the new field of 
toxicogenomics. The potential to identify toxi- 
cant families based on tissue- or cell-specific 
gene expression could revolutionize drug rest- 
ing. These molecular signatures or fingerprints 
could not only point to the possible 
toxicity/carcinogenicity of newly discovered 
compounds (Figure 3), but also aid in elucidat- 
ing their mechanism of action through identifi- 
cation of gene expression networks. By exten- 
sion, such signatures could provide easily iden- 
tifiable biomarkers to assess the degree, time, 
and nature of exposure, 

DNA arrays are primarily a tool for exam- 
ining differential gene expression in a given 
model. In this context they are referred to as 
closed systems because they lack the ability of 
other differential expression technologies, eg., 
differential display and subtractive hybridiza- 
tion, to detect previously unknown genes not 
present on the array. This would appear to 
limit the power of DNA arrays to the imagina- 
tions and preconceptions of the researcher in 
selecting genes previously characterized and 
thought to be involved in the model system. 
However, the various genome sequencing pro- 
jects have created a new category of 
sequence — the EST — that has partially molli- 
fied this deficiency. ESTs are cDNAs expressed 
in a given tissue that,- although they may share- 
some degree of sequence similarity to previous- 
ly characterized genes, have not been assigned 
specific genetic identity. By incorporating EST 
clones into an array, it is possible to monitor 
the expression of these unknown genes. This 

can enable the identification of previously 

uncharacterized genes that may have biologic 
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significance in the mode! system. Filter arrays 
from Research Generics and slide arrays from 
Incyte Phannaceuticals both incorporate large 
numbers ofESTs from a variety of species. 

A further use of microarrays is the identifi- 
cation of single nucleotide polymorphisms 
(SNPs). These genomic variations are abun- 
dant — they occur appioxmiately every 1 kb or 
so — and are the basis of restriction fragment 
length polymorphism analysis used in forensic 
analysis. Afiymetrix, Ina, designed chips that 
contain multiple repeats of the same gene 
sequence. Each position is present with all four 
possible bases* After the hybridization of the 
sample, the degree of hybridization to the dif- 
ferent sequences can be measured and the exact 
sequence of the target gene deduced. SNPs are 
thought to be of vital importance in drug 
metabolism and toxicology. For example, sin- 
gje base differences in the regulatory region or 
active site of some genes can account for huge 
differences in the activity of that gene. Such 
SNPs are thought to explain why some people 
are able to metabolize certain xenobkracs bet- 
ter than others. Thus, arrays provide a further 
tool for the toxicologist investigating the 
nature of susceptible subpopulations and tcod- 



There are still many wrinkles to be ironed 
out before arrays become a standard topi for 
toxicologists. The main issues raised at the 
workshop by those with hands-on experience 
were the following: 

• Expense: the cost of purdhasing/contracting 
this technology is soil too great for many 
individual laboratories. 




Figure 2. Potential effects of gene knockout within 
positively and negatively regulated gene expression 
networks. /, is limiting En wild type for expression of 
i r M) A simple, two-component; linear regulatory 
network operating on gene ^ where./, is a positive 



^effector of ~£ and7 n ~is'eirher a posffive or negative" 
effector of /,. This network could be deduced by 
examining the consequence of (fl) deleting L on the 
expression of 4 and ^ where the expression of £ 
would be decreased or increased depending on 
whether /.was a positive or negative regulator. 
These ana other connected components of even 
greater complexity could be revealed by genome- 
wide expression analysis. From Butnw ( 75}. 



• Clones: the logistics of identifying, obtaining, 
and maintaining a set of nonredundant, non- 
amtaminated, sequeiice-verified, species/cell/ 
tissxie/neld-spedfic dories. 

• Use of inbred strains: where.A^oleaDrgarusm 
models are being used, the use of inbred 
strains is important to reduce the potentially 
confusing effects of the individual variation 
typically seen in outbred populations. 

• Probe: the need for relatively large amounts 
of RNA, which limits the type of sample 
(e£., biopsy) that can be used. Also, different 
RNA extraction methods can give different 
results. 

• Specificity: the ability to discriminate accu- 
rately between closer/ related genes (e#, the 
cytochrome p450 family) and splice variants. 

• Quantitation: the quantitation of gene 
expression using gene arrays is still open to 
debate. One reason for thisis the different 
^corporation of die labeling cryes. However, 
the main difficulty lies in knowing what to 
normalize against One option is to include a 

, large number of so-called housekeeping genes 
in the array. However, the expression of these 
genes often change depending on the tissue 
and the toxicant, so it ts necessary to charac- 
terize the expression of these genes in the 
model system before utilizing them. This is 
clearly not a viable option when screening 
multiple new compounds. A second option 
is to include on the array genes from a nonre- 
laced species (eg., a plant gene on an animal 
array) and to spike the probe with synthetic 
RNA(s) complementary to the gene(s). 

• Reproducibility: this is sometimes question- 
able, and a figure of approximately two or 
three repeats was used as the minimum num- 
ber required to confirm initial findings. 



Again, however, most people advocated the 
use of Northern blots or reverse transcriptase 
PCR co conflim findings. 
■ Sensitivity: concerns were voiced about the 
number of target molecules that must be pre- 
sent in a sample for them to be detected on 
the array. 

• Efficiency: reproducible identification of 1.5- 
to 2-fold differences in expression was report- 
ed, although the number of genes that 
undergo this level of change and remain 
undetected is open to debate. It is important 
that this level of detection be ultimately, 
achieved because it is commonly perceived 
that some important transcription factors 
and their regulators respond at such low lev- 
els. In most cases, 3- to 5-fold was the mini- 
mum change that most were happy to 
accept. 

* Bioiruormatics: perhaps the greatest concern 
was how to accurately interpret the data with 
the greatest accuracy and effiqency._The 
biggest headache is trying to identify net- . 
works of gene expression that are common to 
different treatments or doses. The amount of 
data from a single experiment is huge._ It may 
be that, in the future, several groups individ- 
ually equipped with specialized software algo- 
rithms for studying their favorite genes or 
gene systems will be able to. share the same 
hybridized chips. Thus,' arrays could usher in 
a new perspective on collaboration and the 
sharing of data. 

EPAMAC 

Perhaps the main reason most scientists are 
unable to use array technology is the high cost 
involved, whether buying off-the-shelf mem- 
branes, using contract printing services, or 



Toxicant family 




Pa Ukliuuft proSf uf stun 



~ Polycystic uunafc hydrocaitats 



Rgare 3. Gene expression proffles^also' called fingerprints or signatures— of known toxicants or toxi- 
cant families may, fa the future, be used to identify thB potential toxicity of newofugs, etc. In this exam- 
ple, the genetic signature of test compound 1 is identical to that of known peroxisome prol'tferators, 
whereas that of test compound 2 does not match any known toxicant family. Based on these results, test 
compound 2 would be retained for further testing and test compound 1 would be eliminated. 
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producing chips in-house. In view of this, 
researchers at the RTD/NHEERL initiated 
the EPAMAC. This consortium brings 
together scientists from the EPA and a num- 
ber of extramural labs with the aim of devel- 
oping microarray capability through the shar- 
ing of resources and data. EPAMAC 
researchers are primarily interested in the 
developmental and toxicologic changes seen 
in testicular and breast tissue, and a portion 
of the workshop was set aside for EPAMAC 
members to share their ideas on how the 
experimental application of microarrays could 
facilitate their research. One of the central 
areas of interest to EPAMAC members is the 
effect of xenobiorics on male fertility and 
reproductive health. Of greatest concern is 
the effect of exposure during critical periods 
of development and germ cell differentiation 
t°)> and how this may compromise sperm- 
counts and quality following sexual matura- 
tion (ifi). As well as spermatogenic tissue, 
there is also interest in how residual mRNA 
.found in mature sperm (II) could be used as 
an indicator of previous xenobiotic effects fit 
is easier to obtain a semen sample than a tes- 
ticular biopsy). Arrays will be used to examine 
and compare the effect of exposure to heat 
and chemicals in testicular and epididymal 
gene expression profiles, with the aim of 
establishing relationships/associations 
.between changes in developmental landmarks 
and the effects on sperm count and quality. 
Cluster, pattern, and other analysis of such 
data should help identify hidden relationships 
between genes that may reveal potential 
mechanisms of action and uncover roles for 
genes with unknown functions. 

Summary 

The full impact of DNA arrays may not be 
seen for several years, but the interest shown at 
this regional workshop indicates the high level 
of interest that they foster. Apart from educat- 
ing and advertising the various technologies in 
this field, this workshop brought together a 
number of researchers from the Research 
Triangle Park area who are already using DNA 
arrays. The interest in sharing ideas and experi- 
ences led to the initiation of a Triangle array 
user's group. 



Array technology is still in its infancy. This 
means that the hardware is still improving and 
there is no current consensus for standard pro- 
cedures, quantitation, and interpretation. 
Consistency in spotting and scanning arrays is 
not yet optimized, and this is one of the most 
critical requirements of any experiment In 
addition, one of the dark regions of array tech- 
nology — strife in the courts over who owns 
what portions of it — has further muddled the 
future and is a potential barrier toward the 
development of consensus procedures. 

Perhaps the greatest hurdle for the applica- 
tion of arrays is the actual interpretation of 
data. No specialists in bioinformarics attended 
the workshop, largely because they are rare and 
because as yet no one seems clear on the best 
method of approaching data analysis and inter- 
pretation. Cross-referencing results from mul- 
tiple experiments (time, dose, repeats, different 
animals, different species) to identify common- 
ly expressed genes is a great challenge. In most 
cases, we are still a long way from understand- 
ing how the expression of gene Xis related to 
the expression of gene Y, and ordering gene 
expression to delineate causal relationships. 

To the ordinary scientist in the typical lab- 
oratory, however, the most immediate prob- 
lem is a lack of affordable instrumentation. 
One can purchase premade membranes at 
relatively affordable prices. Although these 
may be useful in identifying mdhadual genes 
to pursue in more detail using other methods, 
the numbers that would be required for even a 
small routine toxicology experiment prohibit 
this as a truly viable approach. For the toxicol- 
ogist, there is a need to carry out multiple 
experiments — dose responses, rime curves, 
multiple animals, and repeats. Glass-based 
DNA arrays are most attractive in this context 
because they can be prepared in large batches 
from the same DNA source and accommo- 
date control and treated samples on the same 
chip. Another problem with current off-the- 
shelf arrays is that they often do not contain 
one or more of the particular genes a group is 
interested in. One alternative is to obtain 
and/or produce a set of custom clones and 
have contract printing of membranes or slides 
carried out by a company such as Genomic 
Solutions, Inc. (Ann Arbor, MI). This approach 



is less expensive than laying out capital for 
one's own entire system, although at some 
point it might make economic sense to print 
ones own arrays. 

Finally, DNA arrays are currently a team 
effort. They are a technology that uses a wide 
range of skills inrliwji^g engineering, statistics, 
molecular biology, chemistry, and bioinfor- 
marics. Because most individuals are skilled in 
only one or perhaps two of these areas, it 
appears that success with arrays may be best 
expected by teams of collaborators consisting 
of individuals having each of these skills. 

Those considering array applications may 
be amused or goaded on by the following 
quote from Fortune magazine (J 2): 

Microprocessors have reshaped our economy, 
spawned vast fortunes and changed the way we live. 
Gene chips could be even bigger. 

Although this comment may have been 
designed to excite the imagination rather than 
accurately reflect the truth, it is fair to say that 
the age of functional genomics is upon us. 
DNA arrays look set to be an important tool in 
this new age of biotechnology and will likely 
contribute answers to some of toxicology's 
most fundamental questions. 
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